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THE DUTIES, RESPONSIBILITIES AND QUALIFICATIONS 
OF THE PRINCIPAL OF AN INSTITUTION FOR THE IN- 
STRUCTION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. ‘ 


BY HARVEY P. PEET, LL. D. 


THE responsibilities of the Pxjncipal of an Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb are high and solemn, and his duties multifa- 
rious. His qualifications should, therefore, be of a propor- 
tionate solidity and -variety. Much depends on a happy adap- 
tation of the faculties, physical, mental, and moral, much on 
education, and still more on careful self-culture. 

For the many young teachers to whom the office of Princi- 
pal of an Institution, as the crowning prize of their profession, 
offers an incentive to diligence and faithfulness,—for the many 
boards of directors, or trustees, on whom will rest the weighty 
responsibility of aselection for this most important office,—and 
last, not least, for the many Principals whose duties press upon 
their consciences, and who are anxious both to meet the daily 
requirements of the present, and yet find time for the efforts 
that should keep them up with the progress of improvement 
in our art,—a few words of counsel may be acceptable, from 
one who, as an assistant teacher for nine years, and as the 
executive head of a large institution for thirty years, has had 
an unusually long and varied expérience. 
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And first, we remark that none but an experienced practi- 
cal teacher, should be selected as the head of an institution. 
This, to most minds, would seem too plain a proposition for 
argument ; and the fact, that when a school for the deaf and 
dumb and a school for the blind have been joined together, 
this principle has sometimes been overruled by other consid- 
erations, in selecting the common head of the united estab- 
lishment, ought to be a strong argument against such incon- 
gruous unions. 

For, the Principal, if he does not teach statedly in person one 
of the higher classes, should still be qualified to do so occa- 
sionally, whenever the illness or absence of a teacher may 
make it necessary. Moreover, if he is not a practical teacher 
himself, he can not judge of the qualifications of his assistants, 
whom it is assumed he is to select, at least virtually, for a 
reasonable and conscientious board of directors will wisely 
leave the selection of the teachers and other employees to the 
Principal. 

Again, and this is a matter of very high importance, if it 
is desired that there should be any uniformity of system in the 
school, any general improvement of processes, or any training 
of young teachers,—the Principal should spend, when his 
other duties will permit, a portion of each day in some one of 
the classes, giving models of lessons and exercises, showing 
by practical example how order is maintained and interest 
excited, seeing that the course of instruction is faithfully 
carried out, and watching its working, that he may devise im- 
provements, whether of the course of lessons, or of the pro- 
cesses of instruction. He should be prepared also, to help the 
inexperienced teachers out of difficulties, whenever they are 
at a loss for the best sign, or for the best mode of illustration 
in a given case. By this course, the usefulness and efficiency 
of the school will be continually increased by the improvement 
of its sign-dialect, the perfection of its methods, and the 
thorough training of its teachers.. And at the same time the 
Principal will keep his own professional knowledge bright and 
keen by constant use. 

We may add, that the Principal who is not a teacher, will 
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hardly be able without embarrassment to conduct examina- 
tions and exhibitions of his pupils in public or before legisla- 
tive bodies ; occasions where so much depends on the practi- 
cal ability and tact of the officiating teacher. 

It follows, that the Principal of an institution for deaf-mutes 
should possess not merely in a moderate, but in an eminent 
degree, all the qualifications of the teacher of a class of deaf- 
mutes ; and that those only should be considered eligible for 
the greater office, who have evinced more than average dili- 
gence, faithfulness, and efficiency in the less. 

Though the proposition just laid down, which we appre- 
hend will meet with universal assent, (however practical diffi- 
culties may in some rare cases cause it to be disregarded,) 
may seem to cover the whole ground,—yet if we come down 
to pafticulars, we shall find that in addition to the qualifica- 
tions of an efficient teacher, others are demanded in a Principal. 

For the Principal, in many cases, ceases to teach a class 
personally, and in all cases, has various other duties super- 
added to the business of instruction. He must arrange the 
classes ; prescribe or at least sanction the course of study for 
each; maintain the discipline of the whole school; conduct an 
extensive correspondence with friends and relatives of deaf- 
mutes; receive visitors; exercise such an oversight of the do- 
mestic affairs as shall secure both economy and comfort ; be 
able to judge of the qualifications and faithfulness of the mas- 
ter mechanics; urge upon the members of his Board of Di- 
rectors, measures of improvement; watch over the property 
of the institution; and take the leading part in urging the 
claims of the deaf and dumb before the public, and the legis- 
lature of his state ; prepare the annual reports ; and generally, 
by occasional exhibitions, addresses and publications, maintain 
the reputation of his school at home and abroad. To do all 
this, not merely passably, but well, evidently requires more 
than average powers of body and mind. 

To come to particulars: A good physical constitution is a 
very important qualification. That the illness of a teacher is 
a source of loss or embarrassment to the institution, and the 
illness of the Principal a source of still greater loss and em- 
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barrassment, is a self-evident proposition. The occasional 
loss of a few days by sickness is what all men may expect; 
but no Principal can efficiently discharge his duties without 
good general health. 

The Principal also should be of at dent average physical 
power, and of more than average nerve. Whatever difference 
of opinion may prevail on the subject of corporeal punish- 
ment in a school, there can be none on the necessity that 
a teacher, by his mere power of will and nerve, should be 
able to overcome the turbulent spirits so often found in 
the new classes of a schogl, where deaf and dumb lads who 
have grown up wild and ungovernable, are for the first time 
required to submit to wholesome restraint. And whenever 
the authority of the immediate teacher fails, that of the Prin- 
cipal should be sufficient to restore order, by his mere appear- 
ance on the scene. 

Yet his power of command should be tempered by entire 
self-control. To govern others well, he must first govern 
himself. He should rise superior to all little dislikes or bick- 
erings, by which the harmony of an institution is too often 
disturbed, and its usefulness impaired. As, in administering 
discipline to his pupils, he should ever do it in a manner to 
show that he seeks the good of the offender and of the school ; 
not the gratification of any personal feeling; so in all dif- 
ferences with his subordinates, if any unhappily arise, he 
should act calmly and rationally ; kindly as well as firmly ; 
showing a due regard to the feelings of others; setting up 
the ultimate benefit of the institution as the common object 
to be pursued ; and showing himself ready to take his own 
due share of all labors and self-denials tending to that end. 
He should seek to maintain with all connected with the in- 
stitution, relations of entire cordiality ; and should remember 
that, if any unpleasantness should arise, it is easy and grace- 
ful for one in his superior station to forget and forgive. 

In short, the Principal should regard himself, and endeavy- 
or to have all in the institution regard him as the father of 
the whole family; ever anxious and zealous to promote the 
true happiness of each member of it, and noting and correct- 
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ing their faults only to that end. His mere displeasure should 
be felt as a punishment, and his approbation as a reward. 

This, of course, implies that the Principal is able not merely 
to enforce respect, but to command the love of his assistants 
and of his pupils. Tobe loved by them, he must show that he 
loves them, by the interest he takes in their concerns, the re- 
gard for their welfare and happiness which he manifests in all 
his intercourse with them, and his readiness at proper times 
to sanction and aid in their plans of innocent recreation. 

The Principal of an institution should guard himself with 
especial care from those faults that grow from an exaggerated 
seyse of the dignity and responsibility of his position. He 
may have a just relianee on his own judgment, but it should 
never prevent his weighing with scrupulous candor, the rea- 
sons assigned for’opinions different from his own. An over- 
bearing temper is always to be deprecated, as tending, even 
when the Principal is right, to repel and discourage his assist- 
ants, thus lessening their efficiency. The unwillingness to 
believe that any methods can be better than those, the acquir- 
ing of which has been to him the labor of half a life time, 
should also be guarded against as one of the greatest impedi- 
ments to improvement. 

One qualification of the highest importance in a Principal is 
administrative ability; that faculty which enables the head of 
the institution, instead of losing himself in the multitude of 
petty details, to grasp and reduce these details to system; 
taking to himself no more than he can do, yet so apportioning 
the duties of his subordinates that nothing will be neglected ; 
and showing such a just estimate of what each of his assist- 
ants can do and ought to do, that while each will feel that he 
has a high standard to maintain, no one will feel overtasked. 


Of the duties of a Principal, there is manifestly none more 
important, or the discharge of which requires the exercise of 
more care and judgment, than the selection and recommen- 
dation of his assistants. It is to be assumed that in this, as in 
other matters, he will be governed solely by a regard for the 
good of the institution, and look to fitness for the office, as 
above the claims of friendship and kindred. At the same 
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time, a false delicacy should by no means deter him from the 
selection of those nearly. related to him, when the fitness is 
evident. In fact, there can be no doubt that those born and 
brought up in an institution for the deaf and dumb, will, from 
their knowledge of signs, their familiarity with the workings 
of the deaf-mute mind, and their great sympathy with this 
class of the community, other things being equal, be more 
likely to be successful as teachers, than those who have not 
enjoyed these advantages. At the same time, remembering 
how liable the judgment is to be misled by natural affection, 
the Principal should carefully assure himself of the propriety 
of the appointment, by the testimony of disinterested and cqm- 
petent judges. 

When cases occur, as they sometimes will occur, that a 
teacher proves incompetent or unworthy, the good of the in- 
stitution, again, should be regarded as paramount to personal 
considerations. The teacher who makes signs awkwardly, 
and fails to secure the attention of his pupils,—after a fair 
trial, should be told kindly but firmly, that he would succeed 
better in some other employment. Cases of unworthy teach- 
ers, it is to be hoped, will be rare, and these can be dealt with 
by shorter methods. 

The principal should set to his assistants and to his pupils, 
an example of correct habits in all things. On this point we 
would refer to the paper, on the character of a teacher, sub- 
mitted to the Third Convention. (See the proceedings of that 
convention, p. 191.) Among the points there presented, we 
wish to particularise abstinence from tobacco and stimulants. 
Such habits seriously detract from the usefulness of a teacher, 
and hence much more from that of a Principal. They dimin- 
ish health and mental power,—they offend correct taste in 
others,—they impair the moral sense,—and they offer bad ex- 
amples to the imitation of the pupils. The higher the office, 
the more important that the examples set, whether in man- 
ners or morals, should be faultless. 

It is surely superfluous to say that every teacher should be 
a well educated man; and of course a Principal should be 
a man of superior education, as well as superior mental abil- 
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ity. Butit may be as well to observe, that he should not 
merely have passed with credit through a course of liberal 
education, whether at a college or otherwise ; but should be a 
man of more than common intelligence ; one who neglects no 
kind of knowledge that may be useful to the institution or to 
his pupils. 

That the moral standing of a teacher should be high, and 
that.of a Principal still higher, or at least, more carefully 
tested, is a proposition, the mere statement of which will 
command universal assent. We only observe, that the moral 
character should be of a practical kind, looking more to fruits 
than to appearances. Fearful was the sentence pronounced 
against those moral and religious men who were over strict in 
minor observances, yet neglected the weightier matters of 
judgment, mercy, and faith. Strict temperance, a conscien- 
tious regard to truth, and to correctness in accounts, an ha- 
bitual regard for the Sabbath, and for other religious obser- 
vances, purity of thought, word and act ;—these will by uni- 
versal assent be pronounced indispensable. Yet these are 
not all. Candor and kindness of heart, are not less import- 
ant. All the moral virtues will fail to promote the prosperity 
of the institution, or the happiness of its inmates, if joined 
with a captious disposition ; a habit of overlooking faults in 
favorites, and punishing vindictively those not favorites ; or a 
hard and unforgiving temper. Divine was the wisdom that 
spoke through the apostle, “‘ The greatest of these is charity,” 
the charity that ‘“ hopeth all things,” and seeks the good of all. 

The religious character, both of the teachers and of the Prin- 
cipal, is a matter of high importance, since to them and to him, 
are committed in an eminent degree not only the religious 
instruction, but the entire formation of character in most of 
their pupils. But as God alone can judge of the sincerity of 
a religious profession, the moral character being so far as men 
can judge high and pure, the religious character must be left 
to the teacher’s or principal’s own conscience. Let him re- 
member that his office is a missionary office; that he is daily 
called, in a chapel dedicated to God, to teach, to exhort, to 
pray; that if he is unqualified to minister in holy things, or 
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unfaithful in his duties, the peril to himself is great, and the 

blood of many souls must rest on his head. 

_ A few words of practical application to those teachers who 
desire to be qualified for the office of Principal, should the 

changes of life place it within their reach, will close these 

remarks. 

They should seek to understand and observe the laws of 
health, and of physical development; to conquer all vicious 
or distasteful habits; to cultivate quickness of eye and hand, 
and firmness of nerve. For this last, they should take, at suit- 
able times, some manly exercise; persevering till they do it 
well. They should, if opportunity offers, acquire some ex- 
pertness in the use of tools, and in agricultural labors; for this 
reason, if for no other, that while exercise is thus combined 
with usefulness, they will by knowing how to handle imple- 
ments, make much more acurate and intelligible signs. 

They should prescribe to themselves a regular course of 
reading and study, seeking to become proficients in all kinds 
of useful knowledge. Such acquirements, besides their im- 
portance in case of their selection as principal, will prove of 
daily use in a class, and be a resource in case of final retire- 
ment from the profession. 

They should set an example of strict and conscientious obe- 
dience to the rules of the establishment; and to the extent of 
their authority and influence, cause them to be respected by 
others. 

They should cultivate amenity of manners to all, whether 
superior, associates, or pupils, keeping in mind the time-sanc- 
tioned maxim, “ Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re.” 

They should seek to secure the love and confidence of their 
pupils, without descending to undue familiarity ; and should 
be versed in the history, connections, and prospects of each. 

They should cultivate the memory of names and faces, and 
appreciation of characters, so as to know the names, signs, 
residences, scholastic standing and disposition of all connected 
with the school. 

They should diligently study all important publications 
treating of their art, so as to keep themselves posted up in its 
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history and the progress of improvement, and qualified to give 
an intelligent judgment on whatever is claimed to be an im- 
provement; and they should at times give to the world the 
results of their own experience or reflection, remembering 
that the ability to write improves by practice, and that the 
purpose of submitting our observations and reflections to the 
judgment of others, prompts to keener observation and closer 
reflection. 

They should strive day by day, to acquire greater facility 
and power in the language of gestures,—greater readiness 
and efficiency in all their lessons and illustrations,—greater 
command of the attention of their pupils. 

They should keep a careful watch over themselves, striving 
continually for greater self-control,—seeking above all things 
the approbation of their own consciences. 

Finally,—they should humble themselves before their Ma- 
ker, and seek in daily prayer a fuller measure of His grace, 
that all past short.comings may be repented of, and in the 
future avoided ; and that day by day they may rise to a higher 
intellectual, moral and religious level, lifting their pupils along 
with them. 


CONCEPTIONS OF WORDS IN THE MINDS OF DEAF-MUTES. 


[The communication from Mr. Burnet, which will succeed the remarks 
we have to make, resumes the friendly discussion that was held between 
him and the editor, in three or four numbers of the Annals; of which the 
last was that of October, 1859. As so long a time has elapsed, some re- 
capitulation seems necessary, and we have therefore placed our remarks 
first in order. Ep1Tor.] 


REMARKS BY THE EDITOR. . 


Mr. Burnet and the editor are fully agreed on one point, 
namely, the imperfections of the manual alphabet, as an- in- 
strument of communication. In view of this fact, they agree 
also in regard to the value of any improvement in it, or any 
substitute for it, which will abate the disadvantage; such as 
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Mr. Bnrnet believes is furnished by the syllabic manual alpha- 
bet of his invention. 

Mr. Burnet insists, in addition to this, that the use of the 
manual alphabet subjects the deaf and dumb to the further 
disadvantage, of conceiving of words in their minds under this 
form alone; involving a slowness of mental movement, cor- 
responding to that of the external use; and contends that 
just here lies the main obstacle in the way of their progress. 
To this view, our convictions have required us to take excep- 
tion. 

This main question has divided itself into others, which are 
for the most part questions of real practical consequence, and 
which it may be well here to recapitulate. 

(1) The leading question relates to the reality of the main 
fact as alleged. We took the negative side, and expressed our 
belief, that deaf-mutes who have made any considerable pro- 
gress in language, do not commonly represent words to their 
minds under the form of the manual alphabet, so much as by 


mental images of the visible appearance of written or printed 
words. 


(2) Mr. Burnet is inclined to dispute the possibility of 
conceiving of words at all under the form last mentioned, and, 
at any rate, of making such form available in the processes of 
thought. (8) He has even been unwilling to admit that a 
written or printed word can be recognized at a glance, or, (4) 
that as simply a visible form, it can be directly suggestive of 
its meaning. And, granting that this can be so done, he (5) 
still refuses to admit that the mind, in its interior processes, 
can deal with words as units of thought; and argues that the 
necessity of giving attention to each letter in succession, is 
opposed to rapidity in this form of thought. On all these 
points, we took the opposite ground. 

In this connection arose the question, (6) whether, in 
conducting the education of the mute, written language 
should be employed, not indeed to the exclusion of the man- 
ual alphabet, but to such an extent and in such a way as to 
favor the use, on the part of the pupil, of the corresponding 
form in his mental processes. Out of this grew the question, 
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(7) of the relative advantages of the two forms as means of 
communication and for use in instruction. 

Mr. B. assumed (8) that there must be of course, for each 
person, someone form of representing words, with which alone 
the meaning is directly associated, and which Mr. B. calls the 
primary form, for that person. This we denied, and main- 
tained that there may be for one person more than one kind 
_ of form possessed of direct significance, and even more than 
one such form for the same words. We by no means deny 
that the spoken form is, for the speaking person, in a proper 
sense the primary form of words, but not of necessity for 
all words, nor in a sense which involves so much as Mr. B. 
supposes. In support of this position of his, Mr. B. adduced 
the quite common, though rather vaguely apprehended, and, 
as we attempted to show, erroneous notion, (9) that written 
words being representatives of spoken words, can not there- 
fore be themselves the direct representatives of ideas. While 
both sides admitted that the sight of the word may invaria- 
bly suggest the sound to one who can hear and speak and 
read, there was a disagreement as to the cause or ground of the 
fact. We ascribed it to the habit which the mind has formed 
of passing from the written to the spoken word; and Mr. B. 
imputed it to the necessity of passing by this route, in order to 
arrive at the idea through the primary form of the word. Mr. 
B. maintained (10) that the manual alphabet for the deaf 
and dumb, corresponds to the spoken word for the hearing per- 
son, so that the sight of the word must suggest it to the mind, 
and the word operations of thought must take on this form. 
We attempted to show, that the circumstances of the two cases 
present such a difference, that this result does not invariably, 
and need not ordinarily, and we were far from admitting that 
it does ordinarily ensue. 

In order to confirm his view of the cause to which the lim- 
ited attainments of deaf-mutes in language are to be mainly 
attributed, Mr. Burnet brought forward the admitted fact of 
the more rapid and greater progress commonly made by semi- 
mutes than by the congenitally deaf. Hence arose the ques- 
tion, (11) To what is this superiority really to be ascribed ? 
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Mr. Burnet says, To the form under which they conceive of 
words in their minds. We say, To their early training ; to 
the knowledge they gained and the mental habits they formed 
while they enjoyed the sense of hearing. Since deaf-mutes 
who are taught artificial articulation, do not evince this 
superiority, although they are thus enabled to conceive of 
words in the spoken form,—that is, as movements in utter- 
ance,—consistency requires Mr. Burnet to maintain, that semi- 
mutes conceive of words as remembered sounds, and not as 
movements of the organs. Thus arose the question, (12) 
whether this is so in fact. If it is not so, in cases where this 
superiority is manifest, this part of Mr. Burnet’s argument 
fails. The question also was brought in, (13) whether per- 
sons peasessed of all their senses, do not conceive of words in 
their minds, and link them together in memory, as much under 
the form of movements in articulation, and the muscular and 
tactual sensations connected therewith, as under the form of 
sound. For, so far as they do this, they, and the semi-mutes, 
and the mutes who have learned artificial articulation, all 
stand in this respect on the same footing; and so far as this 
is true, the inferiority of the last named is not due to the form 
under which they conceive of words. 

We have thus enumerated the most important of the points 
which have been brought into question in this discussion. We 
have some comments now to make upon the subjoined com- 
munication from Mr. Burnet. His remarks can be read first, 
or the two in connection, as the reader may find convenient. 

Mr. Burnet makes mention of some experimental inquiries 
which he set on foot, and which he regards as confirming the 
cardinal point of his argument. Though they have led to 
some modification of his views, they have tended to confirm his 
belief, that deaf-mutes think words by spelling them out. 

It is almost needless, to remark in regard to the uncertainty 
of results which are obtained by putting individuals to the task 
of mental introspection. It is something like asking a person 
to look into his own eyes. So far as such introspection is pos_ 
sible, it is best done by taking the mind, so to speak, at una- 
wares. For, what we look after, or inquire about, we of course 
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have in mind, and by the very act of inquiring may introduce 
into the process which we make the subject of investigation. 

We have, however, ourselves, at various times, and partic- 
ularly since this discussion came up, made inquiries of intelli- 
gent pupils, sufficiently advanced ; and though we have made 
no record, yet the general tenor of the replies has been such 
as to confirm our view upon the fundamental question of fact. 
We may also refer to the testimony of Mr. John Carlin given 
in a former number of the Annals. (See Vol. XI., No. 1.) 
We will add here that of Mr. Fisher A. Spofford, instructor in 
the Ohio Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, who lost his hear- 
ing at the age of two and ahalfyears. In answer to inquiries 
addressed to him on this subject, he writes as follows: 

“In repeating mentally what I have read or studied, my 
mind, as a mirror, shows the words therein. 

“ A visible object and a printed word are present to my eye 
in the same manner. When the former is absent, my mind, 
as a mirror, exhibits a representation of it; but, when I com- 
pose, the latter may not make its appearance till it comes to my 
mind after I have hunted for it. Sometimes, when I compose 
in a hurry, instead of hunting for words, my mind is carried 
on a torrent of crowding words.” 

Again he says: “I use words in the same manner as an 
artist uses colors in painting a picture. As the artist mixes 
colors, lays them on, and disposes or arranges figures con- 
nected, so in composing, I invent or combine ideas, clothe 
them with words, arrange them in order, and then commit 
them to paper.” 

Similar is the testimony of Mr. Clerc in regard to himself. 
So that there can remain no doubt as to the possibility, that 
deaf-mutes should represent words to their minds by the mir- 
rored images of their visible forms. 

Mr. Burnet asks if we can adduce a positive and unques- 
tionable instance in favor of written language, like that of 
Laura Bridgman in reference to the manual alphabet,—since 
she must of course have used that form in her thinking pro- 
ces®@s. By the way, she writes with a pencil, and has also the 
raised letters of the blind; though we presume she has relied on 
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the manual alphabet as the leading form. It is true enough, 
we can of course have no such instance, till we find a deaf-mute | 
who has learned words only in the written form. The case of 
Laura is an important one; but her extraordinary capacity, 
with the special advantages of tuition which she enjoyed, make 
it an exceptional instance. It should also be considered by 
Mr. Burnet, whether, if her case proves anything, it does not 
prove too much for him, by making out that the manual alpha- 
bet is not so very defective an instrument after all. It, how- 
ever, simply proves the possibility of doing just so much as she 
has done, and no more. 

Mr. B. candidly admits that inquiries into the facts, do 
not sustain his former opinion, that deaf-mutes, in reading, 
do of necessity repeat mentally the letters of the words, just 
as hearing persons in reading repeat mentally the spoken 
words. Isit not then clear, that the supposed correspondence 
of the manual alphabet to speech, does not here hold good ? 
But upon this, mainly, he had based his opinion, that deaf- 
mutes must hold words in the form of the manual alpha- 
bet in their interior mental processes. Now, if this basis 
could sustain the latter opinion, it would the former, which is 
disproved by the appeal to facts. It therefore, by proving too 
much, proves nothing at all. Again, the fact which he admits, 
renders probable the reverse of the opinion he still holds, and 
warrants suspicion of error in regard to the supposed facts 
which he alleges for its support. For, if deaf-mutes dispense 
with the repetition of letters in reading, why should they 
not do so in remembering what they have read? If they read 
much, their habits in reading will certainly go far to deter- 
mine their habits in remembering, and in other thinking pro- 
cesses. There is certainly no impossibility or intrinsic diffi- 
culty in holding in the mind the image of a series of written 
words,—or the succession of images forming the series, if you 
prefer so torepresent it. To take an illustration to which Mr. 
Burnet helps us, we have four ways of spelling the same com- 
bination of sounds, viz., right, write, wright, rite. We have 
here four distinct words; and are aided very little by s#ind 
in remembering the combination of characters foreach. Just 
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so, 2 combination of words in a sentence, can be remembered 
by the mute, with no help from sound. It is only to carryon 
the same process, with words composing sentences, which we 
do with the letters composing words. If the deaf-mute can re- 
member words in this form, he certainly can also compose with- 
out resorting to any other. For, if he takes a remembered sen- 
tence, and displaces a single word by substitution, he makes a 
new sentence. If hecan so change one word, he can another ; 
and can thus make an entire original sentence. He gets cer- 
tain formulas; certain general notions of sentences so and so 
constructed ; and applies these to the particular cases. This 
he can do in any form in which he is able to retain words and 
sentences in his memory. Thus he accomplishes that myste- 
rious process, (and mysterious enough it still is, no doubt,) 
of thinking in words; about which so many words have so 
many times been spent to so little purpose. Now, why is it that 
deaf-mutes,—in those cases in which Mr. Burnet admits that 
they do,—why is it that, in reading, they dispense with all ac- 
tual or mental repetition of the letters of the words, letter by 
letter? For no reason, surely, except that they find this an 
incumbrance and a hindrance to their progress. Will they 
not then, for the same reason, dispense with it also in repro- 
ducing the words in memory and in combining them in 
thought? Since the imagination,—or imaging faculty,—is 
capable of picturing words to the eye of the mind, and ar- 
ranging them in groups, and marshaling these groups in order, 
the person who finds this power in himself, will not be likely 
to creep along by the slow process of imagining himself as form- 
ing each letter on the fingers, or tracing it in the air, or by 
making each letter in any way a distinct and separate object 
of attention. 

The manual alphabet is very far from corresponding to 
speech in regard to the extent to which it is used as a means 
of communication. In the school exercises, pupils are re- 
quired to write more than to spell on the fingers. Out of 
schoo], they use chiefly the language of gesture. Writing, on 
the other hand, corresponds to speech in that it meets the 
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eye and may thus directly impress the mind just as sound 
strikes the ear and thus fastens itself in the memory. 

There is an advantage which speech has for one purpose, 
which writing can be made to answer better than the manual 
alphabet. The skillful reader or speaker knows how, by vari- 
ations of force, tone and time, to distinguish all the parts of a 
complex sentence, and indicate their mutual relations. Each 
member, each clause, each lesser group of words, each singly 
important word, is made to stand out in its proper relief, and 
to exhibit its relation to the rest, as definitely as if all were 
pictured out in space, and just as each and all must be appre- 
hended in order to take in the meaning of the sentence. Such 
reading is not a mere stringing together of a series of sounds. 
So the deaf-mute should be trained to consider a sentence not 
as merely a succession of movements or a series of characters 
following each other in unbroken sequence. He must be made 
accustomed to resolve the sentence into its component parts, 
leading and subordinate, and to view them as they stand re- 
lated to each other. Now, how shall this be done? Will not 
the instructor be able most easily and most fully to accom- 
plish it, by having the sentence placed as a whole before the 
eye,—the paragraph also, in order that the relations between 
the sentences may be pointed out,—and then marking off the 
sentence into its parts, and indicating their relations one to 
another? Will not this tend to form habits on the part of 
the learner, which will best enable him to get the mastery 
over words and to manage them with the greatest facility ? 
And does not the use of words by the pupil, in the written 
form, tend to the same thing ? 

Mr. Burnet insists on the greater rapidity of the manual 
alphabet as compared with writing. So far as this would go 
to the disparagement of writing as an instrument in instruction, 
it should be remembered, that when we use language unfamil- 
iar to the pupil, we have to spell the sentence as slowly, to say 
the least, as rapid writing, and perhaps to repeat it again and 
again ; and then it is comprehended with less ease and certainty 
than it might be in the written form, when the pupils are made 
accustomed to give their attention properly to the latter. 
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Other advantages, the manual alphabet has over writing, we 
freely admit; and for these reasons it has its proper place and 
use; but the endeavor should be made, to employ writing in 
such a way, as to obviate as far as possible its relative disad- 
vantages. 

How is it, that the semi-mute has such an advantage over 
the deaf from birth, as is often observed? Mr. Burnet seems 
to insist upon leaving out of the account, all supposable causes 
butone,—and that one purely theoretical, and “ metaphysical ” 
withal,—when the others which are more palpable, are abund- 
antly sufficient of themselves. 

In the first place, the semi-mute became familiar with lan- 
guage at the tender period of infancy, when his mental being 
was taking on its shape and fashion, and having its habits 
inwrought into itself. He learned language during this 
impressible period; by actual intercourse with those around 
him ; in the presence of the objects and events to which the 
language applied ; and with the active exercise of his facul- 
ties of imitation and observation. It was thus deeply imbedded 
in his mind and memory, and associated closely with the ob- 
jects, actions, and events, the qualities and relations, and the 
feelings and thoughts which it was employed to express. Lan- 
guage in its fundamental forms, was in this way made a 
familiar thing to him, and became, as it were, a part of his 
being ; and especially, the colloquial language of common life, 
which one born deaf can never fully acquire, and which under- 
lies so much of the spirit and force and the delicate shading 
of expression in writing. 

This is what we meant, and all that we meant by “ nature’s 
own way.” We know nothing of the supposed “ fact that the 
vibrations of the auditory nerves hold peculiarly intimate rela- 
tions with thought and consciousness.” We know, indeed, 
that sounds which strike the ear, act upon the whole nervous 
system, and often awaken and induce emotions varying accord- 
ing to the character of the sounds. But this involves no pe- 
culiar relation of articulate sounds to thought, and no pecu- 
liar relation of sounds to the memory or thought of the 
sounds. That articulation artificially taught, fails to cling to 
Vou. XI. 28 
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the memory, is owing to the want of that early training in its 
use, which the semi-mute has enjoyed, and to that facility 
which he obtained by imitation under the guidance of the 
ear. It is because he spoke so much and learned to speak so 
well, that the motions of speech have taken such hold on the 
memory ; and not of necessity, because they continue associa- 
ted with ideas of sound. The ear was needed to teach him 
to speak. But, speech once learned, ideas of sound are no 
longer necessary that he may retain in memory the motions 
of speech, so as both to execute these motions, and to use 
ideas of them as the form of words in his thought,—provided 
he keeps them in recollection by frequent use. The deviation 
from the normal standard of correct pronunciation, which 
follows the loss of hearing, even though so great as to render 
the speech unintelligible, need not make it any the less availa- 
ble as a medium of thought, or a form under which language 
may be handled by the mind. These motions are, in them- 
selves, in their own nature, no more “ fugitive”’ and indistinct, 
than are the sounds they produce. So far as these motions 
are actually executed with the energy which is required to 
give force and impressiveness to the sound, so far they involve 
vivid and forcible impressions on the sense which takes cog- 
nizance of muscular movement. The difficulty which the 
congenitally deaf person finds in learning them, is not that 
they are in themselves fugitive and indistinct, in their sensa- 
tions of muscular movement and of the contact of the organs. 
It is, that his vocal organs want the early training ; and that he 
has no guide to correct execution. His chief means of find- 
ing out what the movements should be, and of testing their 
correctness, is the eye ; whereas they are made to be addressed 
to and tested by the ear. They are but partly visible, and 
admit of any variation of visible form which will give with 
sufficient precision the proper sound. And, so far as the deaf 
person can see what they are when made by another, he yet can 
not see them as made by himself, and so compare them with 
the copy. The difficulty lies in the circumstances of the case, 
and not in the intrinsic nature of that which is to be acquired. 

Mr. Wm. M. Chamberlain affirms, (see his communication 
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on a subsequent page,) that years have elapsed since he lost 
all reminiscence of sound as such. Yet his speech is still per- 
fectly intelligible, and though not natural, yet not disagreea- 
ble. Specimens of his composition in verse which we have 
seen, show that he has no small facility in that line. Cer- 
tainly he is at no loss for a sufficiently rapid medium of 
thought. 

Within a day or two past we happened to meet a graduate 
of the American Asylum, Mr. R. G. N. Tyler, who lost hearing, 
totally, as he says, at the age of six years, and he is now forty- 
one years old. He speaks well enough for common purposes, 
though in a peculiar tone. He has recollection of singing as 
heard by him in church, and thinks he retains a very faint 
idea of the sound so heard, and of some other sounds as well. 
If he still has any notion at all of the sound of words,—of 
which he seems not confident,—the idea is very faint and 
feeble. He feels sounds now, that is, the jar or vibration, 
through his feet. 

If, indeed, we will go to the bottom of things, and in- 
quire how it is that speech came by its character and office, 
as the natural medium of communication, we shall perhaps find 
the ground not precisely what we may have supposed it to 
be. If there is a natural instinctive language of sound, there 
is equally,—as Mr. Burnet also allows,—a natural language 
of gesture. The emotions which find vent in the one, express 
themselves with equal force in the other. We shall find no 
reason why speech should gain the precedence over gesture, 
except its greater convenience,—as not interfering with the 
use of the eye or the hand, as available in darkness, and as 
perceptible from every direction and in spite of intervening 
objects. And it is by being the natural,—that is, the accus- 
tomed,—medium of communication, thatit has become the nat- 
ural, or rather the accustomed, mstrument of thought. The 
power which the memory has in reference to it, may be con- 
sidered as acquired; and as the result of habit. This power 
may attach itself in the case of some persons more to the 
sounds; and in that of others, more to the movements in 
articulation. 

That the latter is possible, is shown by other instances aside 
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from speech. The performer on the piano must hold in his 
memory, the series of muscular movements by which he 
executes a piece of music. So in the dance, and in a variety 
of operations of every-day life. Now, suppose a person to 
perform a piece of music, or to execute the figures of a dance, 
or to go through a series of gymnastic or military maneuvers, 
with his eyes shut. It is clear that he is guided by his sense 
of muscular motion, and that he must hold in his memory 
the whole series of movements which he performs. He knows 
them chiefly as muscular sensations simply, with the addition 
of those which are properly tactual,—associated more or 
less, it may be, but not necessarily at all, with ideas of the 
lines and figures described by his limbs and his body, as mov- 
ing in space. It is an unquestionable fact, in regard to a 
great portion of our voluntary movements, that we know them 
as muscular sensations in connection with the occasions and 
purposes which call for the exercise of the volitions; and that 
we know them as motions in space, sometimes not at all, and 
never but imperfectly and partially. We do not even of 
necessity localize the sensations definitely in any particular 
part of our own bodies. The fact, however, is, that we are 
able to link them together in the memory. And what more 
is required to make them an instrument of thought? In our 
opinion, it is by no means necessary that we should associate, 
or mingle in, any ideas of another description, with those of 
muscular sensation, in order to hold a train of the latter in 
memory. Indeed, we are inclined to believe, that the more 
completely they are dissociated, and other ideas excluded, the 
greater the facility and the nearer the approach to uncon- 
sciousness of effort, with which they will be remembered and 
the corresponding motions performed. The case of the musi- 
cal performer, as above, is essentially that of the person who 
performs on his vocal organs; whether in song or in speech. 
On the other hand, it is not so clear that memory has this 
power over sounds, simply as sounds, with no aid from ideas 
of movement. Combinations and successions of sounds which 
have no relation whatever to vocal utterance, and which one 
is unable to represent to himself in some way under that 
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guise, are certainly not easy for most persons, if for any, to re- 
member with exactness. Mr. Burnet is in need of facts to 
sustain his views of the peculiar prerogative of sound. 

It is time, however, that we had given Mr. B. room to speak 
for himself. 


COMMUNICATION FROM MR. J. R. BURNET. 


Owing to want of time, I have been unable to give to the 
subject that has been discussed between myself and the editor 
of the Annals, that full consideration which I wished to give ; 
consequently my present communication will be brief. 

Some time last winter, at my request, my friend Professor 
Edward Peet put certain questions to his pupils, and tried 
some experiments ; the general results of which, and of similar 
questions I have addressed to other deaf-mutes and semi-mutes, 
may be thus stated: 

Deaf-mutes do not necessarily (as I once supposed) have to 
repeat mentally the letters of a word in order to recognize 
the word. Somedoso. To others, the sight’of the word sug- 
gests the object, or idea, or sign, according to circumstances. 
To this extent, I presume, we come nearer to an agreement 
of views, in the light of facts. 

But I still hold, and think the experiments and answers to 
my questions fully confirm that view, that so far as deaf-mutes 
mentally repeat words, or mentally compose sentences, words 
pass through their minds in successive letters, not as single 
characters. These letters, of course, are for the most part 
conceived under the forms of the manual alphabet, but not 
necessarily so in all cases; for while most deaf-mutes may 
find it easier to spell mentally, some may have a habit of 
writing mentally, or even of going over letters mentally in their 
written form. Of course, I here assume that it is the words 
themselves that pass through the mind; not the signs which 
Mr. Jacobs would substitute for them. 

I have mislaid my record, and can not now give the precise 
particulars of my questions and experiments. When I find it, 
I may send it to you hereafter. I can now state from mem- 
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ory, that the general testimony of deaf-mutes and their teachers 
is, that when deaf-mutes read writing in an unusual alphabet, 
or nearly illegible, they get the meaning by mentally substi- 
tuting the letters of the manual alphabet for the characters 
before them. And when they repeat words to themselves, 
whether for the purpose of fixing them in the memory, or to 
dwell on something that they have read or written; or for exer- 
cise in mental composition,—it is under the forms of the manual 
afphabet that most of them conceive words. Thus the manual 
alphabet serves for them in most respects, the same office that 
articulate speech does for us. There may be exceptions. Some 
deaf-mutes profess to be able to contemplate directly the writ- 
ten forms of the characters. I have not had any opportunity 
to examine into the cases of the few that gave this response ; 
but suspect that, if they do so, it is by mentally writing the 
words. Perhaps, as Mr. Barnard suggests in the Fourth Cir- 
cular, they see the written form by the aid of the manual 
form; as we are obliged to repeat to ourselves the name of a 
letter or syllable, in order to call up the visual image of that 
letter or syllable. 

One thing at least is certain: deaf mutes, so far as they re- 
peat words at all, repeat them by letters ; whereas we repeat 
them’ by syllables. You say syllables are complex. So are 
letters. There must be some sort of progression in the current 
of thought ; we can not conceive it otherwise than as a succes- 
sion of objects or of movements. The marked succession of 
parts seems as natural and as necessary to the medium which 
serves for the exchange and machinery of thought, as the 
marked pulsation of the arteries is to the circulation of the 
blood. This, I suppose, is not a point in dispute between us. 
It is incontestable that with us, who use articulate speech, 
words pass by successive syllables ; the only question between 
us, I presume, is, whether, with the deaf and dumb, these 
parts, or pulsations, or separate foot-falls that mark the pro- 
gress of discourse are single letters, or entire words.* I have 


|* Or, (Mr. B. might have added,) entire phrases and groups of words, or even 
whole clauses and short sentences. For these, ‘as well as letters and words, may 
be, according to circumstances, the practical units of thought, or separate objects 
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shown that in many cases words pass through the minds of 
the deaf and dumb letter by letter. Have you shown that 
any deaf-mutes habitually think in words, or mentally repeat 
words in the written form ? 

You seemed to attach much weight to the fact that a word 
seems to us a different word when spelled in a different man- 
ner. Mics, for example, as you state, does not at first sight 
suggest the idea of the word mix; and I know that do write 
at the first sight, suggests very different ideas from do right, 
which is identical in pronunciation. This, however, only 
shows that our ideas of words are complex. I have read that, 
in the. spoken language of China, the same word expresses 
half a dozen or more different things, according to minute 
differences of accent, imperceptible to those not long accus- 
tomed to note them. But with us, the same word may, with- 
out any such difference of accent, express several different 
things, marked sometimes by differences of spelling, sometimes 
only by the connection. Now, for men who read and write 
merely, and for whom each word has a fixed orthography, the 
idea of the orthography accompanies the word as part of it. 
With the illiterate, it is the pronunciation or sound alone that 
passes through the mind; with the lettered, it is both the pro- 
nunciation and the orthography, (the first as the substance of 
the word, the last as an accessory.) Now this idea of the 
orthography is so faint and evanescent, that in my own case, 
(and I presume it to be the same with others,) I am only 
aware: of it by particular attention. It is in most cases, a 
tacit or implied, not an expressed part of the word. It is the 
uttered words that form for us the material of language; and 
that, by their succession of syllables, determine the manner 
and rate of the progress of thought, whenever thought takes 


upon which the mind rests with distinct and somewhat prolonged attention. We 
presume Mr. B. does not mean to say that anything of the nature of rhythmical 
succession is necessary; nor, of a measured succession at all. Some of the units 
may obviously hold the attention longer than others. As the deaf-mute mind 
falls short of omnisciénce, of course he thinks by a succession of thoughts. Yet, 
by what succession we care not, so he does but comprehend the relations of the 
letters and of the words in space. The relations of succession in the thought, as, 
for instance, that of question to answer, he must of course apprehend. Ep.] 
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the form of words. The ideas of tone, and accent, and orthog- 
raphy, etc., are merely secondary, having an influence on the 
idea suggested, but none on the rate of progress. 

In like manner, I doubt not the deaf and dumb generally 
have in mind, with the idea of the word as manually spell- 
ed, the idea of its appearance on paper. The capital letters 
which begin the names of God, are doubtless present in the 
mind when those names are spelled, though the manual al- 
phabet has no equivalent for capital letters. So of other 
cases in which capitals are used. This however, no more 
proves that words pass through their minds as written char- 
acters, than the facts above stated concerning the orthography 
of words prove that words pass through our minds, either as 
we spelled them at school, or in their written form. 

Whether, with myself and other semi-mutes, words are 
sounds, or mere utterances, from which the idea of sound has 
long since faded out, is not a point very material to the pres- 
ent question. I observe, however, that I have asked some semi- 
mutes, and they agree with me that our ideas of words are 
just what those of a hearing man would be, whose ears should 
be, for the experiment, closed with wax. No doubt our ideas 
of the tones and peculiarities of voice have more or less faded 
out, and that is all the difference. 

You observe that it is ** a law of the mind,” that “ a series 
of voluntary motions is more easily fastened and more firmly 
held in the memory than one made up of mere passive impres- 
sions.” This I admit to be true in general ; but applicable to 
speech only under certain conditions. You “seem to me to 
ignore” the fact, that the vibrations of the auditory nerves 
hold peculiarly intimate relations with thought and conscious- 
ness. When you say that the semi-mute “ has the main foun- 
dation [of language] laid, and laid in nature’s own way, for 
which no perfect artificial equivalent can be devised,” you 
omit to explain what that “main foundation” is, or what 
* nature’s own way ” is; but of course you know, and our read- 
ers know, that it is learning speech through the ear. Where 
the pupil has never been conscious of these vibrations of the 
auditory nerves, the motions of the organs of speech fail to 
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take firm hold on the memory or to become a natural me- 
dium of thought. I admit that both classes of sensations, the 
sounds and the movements, are essential to full command of 
speech ; but hold that the sounds are the primary, and the 
movements the secondary sensations; and this, I suppose, is the 
view generally taken by those who have treated of this branch 
of psychology; Baron Degerando, for one. But I can not 
enlarge on this point. I may add that I think you are most 
decidedly mistaken in holding that “if it were possible to teach 
one deaf from birth to articulate as perfectly and readily as 
a semi-mute, the latter would as I [you] view it, have little if 
any advantage over the former, in respect to the form in which 
words could be handled by them ;”—-unless you meant not the 
actual but the past ability of the semi-mute to articulate ; for 
it can hardly be necessary to state that nearly all semi-mutes 
speak imperfectly, and many of them with difficulty; while 
some can hardly speak at all; yet their facility in the use of 
what I have called the internal speech is, as a general rule, 
rather above than below the average of men in the possession of 
all their faculties. And it is quite supposable,—indeed, I believe 
has often happened,—that the utterance of a semi-mute may 
become as unintelligible as that of the poorest specimens of 
deaf-mutes from birth taught to speak, without the internal 
command of words being affected. 

To sum up: Articulate sounds form a natural (to those 
who can hear or could once hear the most natural) medium 
of thought as well as of communication. The sensations of 
the muscular movements that produce speech, separated from 
the sounds they produce or suggest, are no longer a natural 
medium of thought, any more than any other muscular move- 
ments. And I hold that this theory is the only consistent and 
sufficient explanation of the fact that deaf-mutes from birth, 
taught to articulate, have not only no more, but on the aver- 
age even less facility in language than those only taught to 
spell and write. Spelling on the fingers is as natural a medium 
of thought as the labial alphabet, and much more distinct. 

There is one other medium of thought and communication 
that is natural, or is acquired spontaneously, gestures aided 
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by expression. As a medium of communication only, this may 
be held to be even more natural than speech, but hardly as 
natural, certainly far inferior, as a medium of thought. While 
equal, in its cultivated form, to speech, for purposes of com- 
munication, it is inferior as a medium of thought and reason- 
ing. 

I have not time to inquire whether this difference is essen- 
tial,—founded in the nature of the two forms of language ;— 
or is only to be ascribed to the much larger and higher culti- 
vation of speech. The language of gestures is very deficient 
in general terms ;—that deficiency may be supplied by culti- 
vation. It has never been reduced to writing ; I am not pre- 
pared to say that such reduction is impossible. But the pecu- 
liar syntax of the language seems utterly intractable. It is 
this last difficulty that has baffled the efforts of Mr. Jacobs 
and many others to make their “ signs in the order of words” 
colloquial among the deaf and dumb. 

Setting aside these “ signs in the order of words,” we have 
to choose the form of language best adapted to the use of the 
deaf and dumb, for the double purpose of an instrument of 
communication and an aid to mental operations. That the 
manual alphabet is, under most circumstances, the most con- 
venient instrument of communication for the deaf, will not, I 
presume, be contested. That it is at least as well adapted to 
serve as an instrument of thought and reasoning, as any other 
form of language available to the deaf and dumb, now in use, 
is what I have been endeavoring to show. 

The theoretical part of the argument seems to me to have 
been pretty well gone over. Let us appeal to facts. You can 
not dispute, (I think you do not,) that the forms of the manual 
alphabet furnish an available instrument of thought and rea- 
soning. The case of Laura Bridgeman is a well known and in- 
contestable one in point—can you produce one equally strong 
on your side? Every deaf-mute (and there are multitudes) who 
uses words or phrases to help out deficiencies in his language 
of signs, does so under the forms of the manual alphabet. 
The written forms would not, at least with anything like the 
same ease and convenience, fall into the rank and file of such 
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a procession. ‘This appeal to facts, after all, must settle the 
question. I have not the time, nor am I qualified by the bent 
of my studies (having hardly ever read a metaphysical author) 
to maintain a long metaphysical discussion, the usual result 
of which is reputed to be rather the obscuration than the 
discovery of truth. 


MR. WM. M. CHAMBERLAIN’S STATEMENT OF HIS EXPERIENCE. 


[The case of Mr. Chamberlain appears decisive on some of the points 
embraced in this discussion. We made reference to it on p. 214 above.— 
EpirTor. ] 


Mr. Epitor :—I have read the discussion between Mr. Bur- 
net and yourself, in the Annals, with much interest. In 
taking my pen to indite this article, I do not purpose to at- 
tempt to analyze or answer any of the arguments on either 
side; I will merely give my experience on some of the points 


involved in the discussion. Having never paid much atten- 
tion to the subject, I may not do it justice; still, in reading 
the articles in question, I have, whenever I came to a point in 
dispute, endeavored to discover what my own notions upon it 
were. 

I lost my hearing totally at the age of five years; and now, 
after an interval of twenty-three years, I can not—do what I 
will—form any idea of sound. Previous to losing my hear- 
ing, I could read well, and talk with the same facility as other 
children of the same age. Afterwards, I could pronounce the 
words which I had previously learned, about as well as before. 
But, in trying to pronounce new words, I had to pronounce 
them as they were spelled ; a practice which rendered my pro- 
nunciation execrable, and my oral language unintelligible to 
all except the few who were acquainted with my peculiarity. 
Lessons in articulation, given me while at Hartford, and a rule 
I made among my friends after leaving, to correct me when- 
ever I mispronounced a word, have materially improved me. 
My recollection does not enable me to say, at what period I 
lost the ideas of sound, or how long I retained them after the 
loss of my hearing. My idea of the way in which I acquired 
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the ability to use words, orally, with which I had not been ac- 
quainted when able to hear, is this: —Having acquired a cor- 
rect idea of the division of a word into syllables, and the 
position of the accent, and by this means, together with my 
knowledge of the powers of the letters, been once enabled to 
pronounce the word correctly, my memory ever after retains 
the pronunciation thus acquired, and enables me to repeat it 
readily, whenever the word occurs. 

I advance no opinion, why semi-mutes, as a class, make so 
much greater progress in language, than the deaf-mutes proper ; 
but in regard to myself, I consider it to be owing in a great 
measure to my early advantages, a natural thirst for knowl- 
edge, a happy facility in observing the connections in lan- 
guage, and above all, avery retentive memory. I can cer- 
tainly say, that I am in no wise aided by ideas of sound. 

In silent reading, my mind takes in each word and its mean- 
ing as I progress, and at the end of a sentence, a scarcely per- 
ceptible pause takes place, during which the meaning of the 
whole is perceived ; the syllabic division of the words is per- 
ceptible, and a close examination seems to reveal the fact that 
I actually pronounce each word mentally with the same sen- 
sations as in giving it utterance, the only difference being that 
in the former act there is no movement of the vocal organs, as 
well as no sound, and of course the words are not intelligible 
to an outsider; and also, it is less effort to me than when I 
read aloud or speak, that is, I can read faster in silence and un- 
derstand as well. 

In speaking, I have a habit of constructing the sentences in 
my mind before expressing them, and, while speaking, am 
only conscious of expressing the idea; words in this case, 
take the spoken form; only, with me, the spoken form in- 
volves no idea of sound. The furm is not, with me, an object 
of especial attention and effort, but it comes of itself, (that 
is, the spoken form,) as naturally connected, or rather closely 
associated in my mind with the idea. In using the manual 
alphabet, I construct a sentence mentally, the same as in 
speaking—I then mentally pronounce each letter as I form it 
with the fingers; neither syllables nor the words seem to play 
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any part in the operation. I know, previously, what letters 
constitute a word, and I spell it accordingly, after which the 
mind seems to discard the apparently superfluous operation 
of pronouncing the word. I say superfluous, for to me, there 
is an evident pronunciation of the word in my mind previous 
to spelling it on the fingers. 

The mental operations in writing are much the same as in 
the last case; the one case differing from the other only in 
this, that in one the letters are formed with the fingers, and 
in the other with a pen. I am conscious of no difference in 
the mental processes which take place when composing with 
pen in hand, and when actually speaking, except in the addi- 
tional process, or operation, of converting spoken into written 
words. 

Whenever I happen to be thinking on a subject connected 
with the interests of deaf-mutes, or writing to a deaf-mute, my 
ideas are apt to take the form of the language of signs; oth- 
erwise they take either the written or spoken form; this I sup- 
pose to be the effect of association. 

My impression is, that the written form of a word, while it 
may invariably suggest the spoken form, yet may, and often 
does, directly and of itself, suggest the meaning also. If this 
were not the case, deaf-mutes proper, being obliged to convert 
the written form into that of the manual alphabet, in order to 
get at the idea expressed, would never be abie to read at the 
rapid rate to which some of them attain; for it is easily as- 
certained by hearing persons and semi-mutes who know the 
manual alphabet, that it is impossible to render the written 
form into that of the manual alphabet, with a degree of rapid- 
ity consistent with ease or convenience in mental reading. 

Deaf-mutes proper, as a general thing, are fluent, and often 
eloquent in the use of their own peculiar language, (that of 
signs,) but getting only a limited and imperfect knowledge of 
written language, they are far behind their semi-mute breth- 
ren ; who have had opportunities before the loss of hearing, of 
getting a more or less familiar acquaintance with language, 
and subsequently, if they use the /Jabial alphabet, have an 
immeasurable advantage for extending their knowledge, espe- 
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cially of colloquial language and of idioms in general, so far 
as a perception of their force depends upon a familiarity with 
them in colloquial use. 

Deaf-mutes who are carried far enough by their teachers to 
be able to understand enough of books and newspapers to en- 
courage them to go on with their reading, will continue to 
improve. If they neglect reading, from whatever cause, they, 
of course, cease to improve, and lose much of what they have 
acquired. 

In reading poetry, for which I have a keen relish, my sense 
of rhythm and of rhyme, is derived from the felt similarity 
of movement of the vocal organs ;—the sound, or the idea of 
sound has nothing whatever to do w:th it. I can always de- 
tect a wrong measure, or a place where the poet has put in a 
word on which an unusual accent is required in order to bring 
it into line with the rest ; and such things always grate harshly 
on my ear. (I don’t know what else to call it.) It may be 
possible for one to retain recollection of the pleasure once 
associated with verse as heard, even after the loss of all recol- 
lection of the sound, but only in cases where the hearing was 
not lost until a maturer age than that at which I lost mine. 
There are some recollections of pleasures enjoyed, things 
said and done, and persons known by me, previous to the 
loss of hearing, which are now distinct in memory; but down 
the long dim aisles of the past comes no remembrance of 
sound to tantalize me with what I never shall enjoy again. 


VIEWS OF MR. EDMUND BOOTH. 


[Mr. Booth lost his hearing in childhood, and still retains the use of 
speech. We are not certain whether his deafness is absolutely total. There 
is force in his reasonings; and they seem quite conclusive, unless the 
spoken word can be thought with a rapidity immeasurably surpassing that 
of the actual utterance. ]|—Ep1Tor. 


Anawosa, Iowa, Jan. 19th, 1860. 
FRIEND PorTER :—In the October number of the “Annals” 
you say an avalanche of communications would not frighten 
you. I will therefore contribute a snow-flake or two by way 
of forming that avalanche. I wished to say that the October 
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No. of the “ Annals” was very interesting to me, and to sug- 
gest to Mr. Burnet, through you, a mode of settling the dispu- 
ted point as to whether every word or syllable must be pro- 
nounced, either vocally or mentally, before a hearing man can 
understand the sense. Take a familiar case: You call on a 
friend, and while talking with him, your eye rests on the title 
of a book fora moment. The fact that you are talking gives 
you no time to speak, mentally or otherwise, the word on 
which you have your eye, and yet you both understand its 
meaning, and remember it afterwards. Take another case. 
While a passage of poetry is running through your mind you 
read some words—not the poetry—in a book, and you under- 
stand both, and all this time you are repeating, vocally, as it 
were, the passage of poetry. Thus you understand the sense 
of words without syllabizing them in the slightest degree. 
To do this may not be possible with Mr. Burnet. Ming dif- 
fer, as has often been said. We have noticed persons who 
habitually read slowly, and the movements of whose lips show 
that they articulate, mentally if not aloud, every word and 
syllable. You, as editor, must have sometimes received dull, 
prosy communications, and, in the vexation of being obliged 
to read the wordy stuff, you run your eye hastily down the 
paper, catching a word here and there, or taking into your 
eye a half dozen words at once and guessing at the general 
sense from these few words, and all this without the least syl- 
labication. Is not this conclusive against Mr. Burnet’s theo- 
ry, at least so far as regards a portion of the reading world. 


FROM THE TWENTY-SECOND REPORT OF THE NEW YORK INSTITUTION. 


[The Twenty-Second Annual Report, (for 1840,) of the New York 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, discussed in an able and thorough 
manner, the subject gf attempting to make alphabetic language an imme- 
diate instrument of thought for the deaf and dumb, instead of their natural 
language of signs. Though the manual alphabet was not brought into con- 
sideration at all, the reasonings employed have a direct bearing upon the 
questions raised by Mr. Burnet. The views coincide for the most part with 
those we entertain; and, as they stand in the abstract, would, we presume, 
be admtted in the main by Mr. Burnet,—however he may have failed to 
carry them out in their entire application. We extract a few passages, in 
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which some of the points on which we have insisted, are brought out with 
great distinctness. Eprror.] 


We can not, therefore, hesitate to conclude that the deaf 
and dumb ought, if possible, so to be instructed, that they shall 
be led by degrees to associate their ideas directly with written 
words, and shall employ the images of these words in con- 
ducting their mental operations, instead of those signs which 
the exigences of their situation have taught them originally 
to invent. 


* * * ” * * * 


If we assume that ordinary alphabetic writing can not 
become, to the deaf and dumb, an immediate instrument of 
thought, we must found the assumption on one of two 
grounds ; either, that an ideographic language is an impossi- 
bility, or that there is something in the nature of alphabetic 
writing, which renders it unfit to become ideographic for the 
deaf and dumb. 

The first of these grounds, we need hardly say, is altogether 
untenable. Of ideographic characters we have numerous 
examples of daily occurrence. In the mathematics such char- 
acters are furnished as the material instruments of every 
algorithm. Arithmetic presents them in the figures employed 
to express number. Algebra and the calculus present them 
in the letters used to represent quantity and the characters 
introduced to denote relation. They are found in geometry ; 
they constitute the entire system of musical notation ; and 
they appear again, as marks of punctuation, in every book 
which we open, to assist in understanding what we read. The 
hieroglyphics of Egypt present us with another example ; and 
finally, the entire written language of China is composed of 
characters strictly ideographic. Who has not heard of the 
once much discussed project of an universal language of visi- 
ble signs, which, in other times, so frequently called forth the 
ingenuity of the learned; a project inseparably linked with 
the names of Wilkins and Kercher, and to which even that of 
the illustrious Leibnitz imparted a portion of its own celeb- 
rity? A project which, however visionary, could not have 
had an existence, had not the possibility of an ideographic 
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language, apart from the method which was to give it univer- 
sality, been regarded as an axiom. 
* * * 


* * * * 


This seems to be not an improper place to remark, that the 
opposition with which some have met the theory which pro- 
poses to render alphabetic language ideographic to the deaf 
and dumb, has apparently, in a great measure, its origin in a 
consciousness of the difficulty which such persons feel that 
they would themselves experience, in endeavoring to attain, 
in their own case, the ability at which the theory aims, in the 
case of a class of persons of habits of mind entirely different 
from theirs. They are aware of the necessity which exists for 
themselves, of conceiving something intermediate between 
written words and the ideas which the words represent. And 
this necessity is so cogent, that they can hardly refrain from 
recognizing in it a universal law of mind; forgetting, as it 
would appear, the fact, or at least disregarding it, that they 
thereby deny the possibility of an ideographic language of any 


description whatever. 
* * 


* * * * * 


In using the words simplicity and complexity, we often talk 
inthe dark. If, by simplicity be meant absolute oneness, then 
there is a degree of complexity essentially necessary to the 
facility of our conceptions. There is, at the same time, a 
much higher degree, beyond the range of our feeble powers. 
A wide distance extends itself, nevertheless, between these two 
extremes. Inregard to objects not familiar, there is an inter- 
mediate degree of complexity, which becomes a source of dif- 
ficulty on account of their infamiliarity simply: but this may 
be made to vanish by bringing them often before the mind. 
Where repeated observation has acquainted us with their 
details, we learn to grasp each as a whole, and cease to dis- 
tract our thoughts with the consideration of their details. 
From the higher limit, which we have already mentioned, it 
is probable that this is more or less true of every intermediate 
degree down to a certain point, where simplicity itself becomes 


a source of trouble. 
* * +* * 


If it be objected to the words of our language, that they 
Vout. XII. 30 
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are complex in their character, we add that the same is true 
of every individual letter and part of a letter. And it is 
worthy of note that those who object to words on the ground 
of their complexity of figure, seem to forget that letters 
themselves are not simple; and that because they have 
learned to associate simple sounds with individual letters, 
without having suffered any inconvenience from the want of 
simplicity in these letters themselves. Ought they not, rath- 
er, in this fact, to find an argument conclusive of the unsat- 
isfactory nature of their reasoning ? Pp 

Let us teach the deaf and dumb, then, to regard words as 
units in the same manner as we regard letters, and the vari- 
ous individual objects around us, as simple objects of thought. 
The extent to which the mind may push this power, in the 
conception of complicated forms, is very great; infinitely, we 
might almost say, greater than is necessary for our purpose. 
In reference to this point, the following passage from Deger- 
ando deserves citation. 

“‘ Experience shows us how far the effect produced [upon 
the mind] can be simplified by frequent practice. In casting 
the eyes from the summit of a hill, upon the town we inhabit, 
we recognize, at a glance, its different parts, and its environs. 
At the sight of a picture, we seize in thought, the entire 
scene: the artist discerns from the first, a multitude of details 
of execution, which escape us. We every day, see draughts- 
men, retracing, from memory, not merely images of objects 
and of persons, which call for a very extensive combination of 
varied and elementary strokes, but entire views, with all their 
circumstances. Meanwhile this multitude of details, must 
necessarily form but a single body in their minds. The char- 
acters of writing themselves, though they recal to our memory 
only tle images of sounds, must still be discerned distinctly, 
in order to fulfill the office: yet with what prodigious rapidity 
do men of study or of business, run over entire pages. A 
single glance will embrace, not merely a name, but a line and 
almost a sentence. But from the moment, when the percep- 
tion of a composite form can become instantaneous, from that 
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moment this form has acquired a kind of artificial unity, 
which is enough to confer upon it the property of a sign. 

“ But if it is thus for us, who are endowed with hearing, 
what must it be for the deaf-mute, who, deprived of this sense, 
less distracted by the impressions of which it is the vehicle, 
directs and concentrates his attention solely upon the percep- 
tions of sight, and acquires, in these perceptions, a raphaity 
and perspicuity unknown to us. 

‘¢ Written words awaken in the mind of the deaf-mute, the 
conceptions of things themselves, in the same manner as they 
awaken, in ours, the conceptions of sounds, with the difference, 
however, that polysyllabic words recall to the deaf-mute but a 
single idea, while they recall to us a number of gounds at 
once. We can not, therefore, doubt, that, for the deaf-mute, 
our alphabetic writing, losing this character, can becorhe, to 
them, truly ideographic. 

“The problem, is, moreover, resolved by facts. It is 
resolved by the success of Wallis, when, having renounced 
the use of artificial articulation, he contented himself with 
the instrument of writing to represent our artificial langua- 
ges; it is resolved by the success of those instructors, who, 
copying his example, have reduced the act to the same sim- 
plicity of processes. Still farther, it is resolved by the success 
of those institutions, where methodical signs are not adopted, 
and where artificial pronunciation is flourishing. For the — 
exercises, necessary to make use of the oral and labial alpha- 
bets, are too long to allow of waiting their results, before giv- 
ing the pupil a knowledge of the meanings of words. , It is 
to the sight of written words, that, even in these institutions, 
the value of ideas is first attached: writing is for them, from 
the first day, truly ideographic.” 

* * * * 


* * * 


But there may arise an objection of a different nature. It 
may possibly be said, and the suggestion is, at the least, plau- 
sible, that when one set of signs has been admitted by the 
mind, as the representatives of its ideas, another, subsequently 
acquired by the help of the first, must always occupy a sec- 
ondary place; and that therefore, whatever may be its fitness, 
in itself considered, to serve as an instrument of thought, it 
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will be precluded from the performance of this function, by 
the proclivity of the mind to prefer its first associations. To 
express this in convenient language, it may be assumed that 
the first class of signs adopted may possess a sort of exclusive 
prerogative to serve as the instrument of thought. Were we 
to admit the truth of this assumption, it would go but a very 
little way to invalidate the correctness of the principle which 
we assert should be the ‘guide of the teacher. We should 
have only so to regulate our practice, as to present written 
words first, in the order of time, to the deaf and dumb, as 
signs of their ideas. For it is notorious that they usually 
come to us with a stock of ideas too meager to be taken into 
the account, and that most of those which they do possess, 
are of so simple a character, that we ourselves have no diffi- 
culty in considering and combining them, without the use of 
words. It is our task to furnish them with ideas, or rather to 
lead them to furnish themselves. By giving to those ideas, 
when obtained, signs of action as their representatives, we 
may interpose, it is true, to a certain degree, an obstacle in 
the way of attaining our main object; we may retard the 
period at which they shall learn to regard written words as 
the signs of ideas. 

We are obliged to use the language of action in instruction, 
it is true; but it no more follows that the pupil must forever 
continue to think in this language, than it does, that an Eng- 
lishman learning French by the help of his own language, 
must always continue to think in English. Force him con- 
stantly to use his French, and to disuse his English, and the 
order will soon be reversed. We do not learn our own ver- 
nacular language all at once. We frequently acquire new 
words by the help of definitions. Must we always translate 
these words into those by which we heard them first defined ? 
By no means. Yet we often do so, for some time, and then 
imperceptibly shake off the habit. The deaf and dumb can 
no more change their habits of mind in a day, than we. 
Were it not so, our task as instructors would accomplish 
itself, with little care of ours. They may mentally define 
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words by signs, for a period longer or shorter, but it is the 
fault of their education if they do so always. 


* * * 


The simple truth is, that habit, and habit alone, determines 
the order of precedence which is ultimately established, 
between different independent systems of signs for the same 
systems of ideas. By habit, we may disuse our language, and 
adopt another. By habit we may disuse all languages of 
articulate sound, and conduct our mental operations by means 
of a language of action, like that employed as colloquial 
among the deaf and dumb. We can not doubt, that many 
instructors of deaf-mutes, have insensibly acquired this ability. 
But habit will enable us to go still farther. By habit we may 
even learn to adopt ideographic signs, adapted to our circum- 
stances, in place of all articulation, and in place of all action. 
And this, which is practicable for us, why ought it not to be 
much more so for the deaf and dumb, who have not habits, 
to be first unlearned, of power such as belongs to those which 
bind our ideas to their articulate representatives ? 

There is nothing in the association which connects an idea 
with its sign, to distinguish it as peculiar, or unlike other 
associations. If so, the peculiarity ought to strike us at a 
giance. A locality will often recal an incident of which it has 
been the scene. An article of dress can hardly fail to revive 
the idea of him by whom we have often seen it worn. A word 
in like manner, though in itself unmeaning, will bring to our 
minds whatever idea we may hitherto have connected with it. 
There is, in truth, no difficulty, if one would make the 
attempt, in connecting with the same word, at different times, 
different ideas. We have known instances, in which a partic- 
ular word has been almost banished from the vocabulary of 
an individual, in consequence of some new association becom- 
ing connected with it, of a nature to render its use unpleas- 
ing, ridiculous, or disgusting. And who of us can not recol- 
lect words of which in his earlier days, he was not aware of 
the exact import, words, which, perhaps, for a length of time 
he associated with ideas not strictly belonging to them, but 
in regard to which better information has corrected his use. 


* 
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In all these instances, the principle of association is the same. 
Yet no one will deny that the associations which we form 
between objects in general, grow vivid or faint, that they 
brighten or fade away, according as they are more or less fre- 
quently contemplated. Any object or image which recals 
another to the mind, fulfills for the time, to its successor, the 
office of a sign. If, however, the association, by virtue of 
which the second object is recalled, be merely casual, and if 
the first object form an integral portion of the chain of 
thought, then this object can not, with strict propriety, be 
called a sign; because it is not its principal nor its constant 
province to act as such. Yet if we determine to make that 
its principal business, it may become a sign, in the literal 
sense of the term. Now, many objects recall, by various asso- 
ciations already existing, the same image. And ‘many others 
may be made to recall the same, by virtue of associations arti- 
ficially established. Many signs may thus stand for one idea. 
The habitual contemplation of any one of these associations, 
will render it strong and vivid; the habitual neglect of 
another, will cause it to grow dim, and finally to vanish. 
Both may be cultivated without making one of the signs sub- 
ordinate to the other: since these signs are not themselves 
directly connected by association, but recall each other, if at 
all, only because they are severally limited to the same idea. 
The exclusive prerogative, therefore, which certain particular 
signs seem, in particular cases, to possess, of constituting the 
instrument of thought, is only apparent, and is the effect of 
the influence of habit on the mind. 

From what has been said, then, these conclusions are suffi- 
ciently evident ; that an ideographic language is a possibility, 
that for the deaf and dumb, alphabetic writing affords a suit- 
able material for such a language, and that no serious obsta- 
cle stands in the way of their adopting it. 

Theoretic conclusions are best sustained by facts. A very 
remarkable case is mentioned by M. Degerando, corroborative 
of the views we have expressed, occurring in the instance of 
the son of M. Recoing, the author of the work entitled “ Le 
Sourd-muet entendant par les yeux.” This young man was 
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instructed by his father in the use of a syllabic dactylology 
founded on sound, as intended to accompany articulation. 
He was, however, never taught to articulate; and hence the 
signs employed by him to represent words, were bound by no 
law of necessary association with those of any other system. 
At the request of M. Degerando, this young man was inter- 
rogated as to his habits of mind. His prompt reply was, that 
there were present to him, in his solitary thoughts, and in his 
dreams, the characters of writing. Farther reflection, how- 
ever, led him to affirm, that, according to the circumstances 
in which he imagined himself, or happened really to be situa- 
ted, he was in the habit of independently employing, as the 
signs of his ideas, both syllabic dactylology and signs of action, 
as wellas writing. The species of signs in which his thoughts 
clothed themselves, depended entirely upon the habits of those 
with whom he conversed, or imagined himself conversing. 
But his first reply, while it sufficiently indicated his ordinary 
habits of mind, proved, at the same time, what must be the 
legitimate effect of a judicious course of instruction, pursued 
with the deaf and dumb. We can hardly doubt, that similar 
inquiries carefully instituted among the pupils of our various 
institutions, would show a result not dissimilar. Some would 
unquestionably be found, for whom their education had led 
to the substitution of written language, in place of that which 
they had originally employed in the conduct of their mental 
operations. And though such could not reasonably be ex- 
pected to be the case with all, nor perhaps with the greater 
number, during the time when they are under instruction ; it 
may reasonably be hoped, that, if then they are habituated to 
make the largest possible use of written language, the change 
will ultimately supervene. 
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FOURTH CONVENTION OF THE NEW ENGLAND GALLAUDET 
ASSOCIATION OF DEAF-MUTES. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Tue deaf and dumb, shut out, as they are of necessity, in so 
great measure, from social intercourse and intimate sympathy 
with the human brotherhood as a whole, must for this reason, 
prize and enjoy in a peculiar degree, their occasional opportu- 
nities for giving play to their social nature by meetings and 
gatherings among themselves, in smaller or greater numbers. 
Such occasions as the meeting at Hartford in September last, 
where more than three hundred of this class were assembled, 
must indeed be brilliant spots in their lives, and shed a bright 
gleam of light along their path, in both directions, before and 
after. Indeed, occurring as it does to some of them, but once 
in their lives, it would seem as if the occasion itself must be 
almost blinding with excess of brightness. 

For instructors, also, who have been many years connected 
with an institution, to meet, as in this case, so many whom 
they had taught or known as pupils, must awaken in their 
minds emotions which need to be experienced in order to be 
realized, and make impressions which can not fail to have a 
considerable and a beneficial effect in the subsequent prosecu- 
tion of their work. As, when the husbandmen shout the har- 
vest home, and survey the gathered fruits of the season, the 
result of their toil under the favor of heaven, they are thus 
and then incited to renewed ardor and diligence and patience 
in their labors for another year,—similar to this in its effect, 
is the view which such a gathering affords of the results of 
their past endeavors, to the workmen in this moral vineyard. 
To meet so many whom you had under your charge and train- 
ing in their tender and unripe early years, with the possibili- 
ties of the future all undeveloped and undetermined ; to see 
them now in their maturity as men and women; having out- 
grown their childish traits and put on those of mature age ; 
generally filling well their part in life; numbers of them the 
heads of families with children growing or grown up around 
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them, some of which they had brought with them to add to 
the interest of the occasion; many of them also, the comfort 
and the stay of parents; some whose early promise was dubious 
or discouraging, turning out decidedly well; some, not merely 
respectable, but far above the average of the community in 
character, in intellect, and in skill and success in their call- 
ings; to see also not a few of those present, venerable with 
gray hairs, together with the honor which pertains to the clos- 
ing years of a well-spent life;—to see and to exchange a 
kindly greeting with all, and to learn from them the circum- 
stances and events of their lives,—could not be otherwise than 
a rare pleasure, as well as full of profitable instruction. 

This fourth biennial meeting of the New England Gallau- 
det Association of Deaf-Mutes, was held at Hartford, at the 
institution where they received their education ; at the place 
which was as the gate-way through which they emerged from 
their prison-house and came out from darkness into light ; 
or, as the birth place of their souls, where they were born . 
again into a new life of intelligence, which to many of them is 
also, it is to be believed, a new spiritual and sacredly regen- 
erate life. The attraction of the place, as was to be expected, 
drew together an unusual number, and made the meeting to 
them one of unusual interest. 

A full report of the proceedings of this Convention, prepared 
by the Secretary of the Association, Mr. Wm. M. Chamber- 
lain, is given in the Gallaudet Guide for October, of which 
we shall make free use in the following abstract. 

The Convention assembled on Wednesday, September 12th, 
at nine o’clock, A. M., most of those who attended the meet- 
ing, having arrived on the preceding day. Prayer was offered 
by Rev. Wm. W. Turner, Principal of the Asylum, which he 
also followed with an address of welcome to those assembled. 
The President, Thomas Brown, Esq., then delivered, by the 
language of signs, his usual biennial message. The follow- 
ing is an extract from the introductory portion, as reported in 
the Guide: 

“Tt is a matter of serious reflection that all, or nearly all, 
of the early founders of the American Asylum have passed 

Vou. XII. 31 
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away ; it is also an affecting recollection to me that at the time 
of my entering as a pupil in 1822, there were several distin- 
guished teachers, GALLAUDET, WoopBRIDGE, Orr, WELD, and 
Wasueurn ; also those veteran pioneers, CLERC, PEET as well 
as BARTLETT, who, we rejoice to see, is still in the mute de- 
partment, and who graces this occasion with his presence. 
One of the three pioneers named above, has retired from the 
service to which his life has been devoted ; may the choicest of 
Heaven’s blessings follow him in his declining years. The 
others are still in the field of labor, although age has left his 
mark on both. 

Only those who were here in the early times of the Asylum, 
can have a correct idea of the great contrast between the edi- 


fice of 1822 and that of 1860. 
Iam happy to say that the New England Association of 


Deaf-Mutes, after six years of existence, is in a prosperous 
condition, and also, that the “ Gallaudet Guide” although it 
met with some difficulties at the start, has now a good pros- 
pect of success, and it appears that it will be carried through 
by good patronage, as it is popular with most of the subscri- 
bers whom I have seen.” 

The address of the President was interrupted at one point 
for a few moments, by the entrance of Mr. Laurent Clerc, 
who was greeted with enthusiastic cheering, waving of hand- 
kerchiefs, and clapping of hands. After the President had 
concluded his address, Mr. Clere followed with some remarks. 

For the remainder of the day the public proceedings were of 
a business nature, including the election of officers for the 
ensuing year, as follows, viz.; Thomas Brown, President ; 
George M. Lucas, Vice-President ; Wm. Martin Chamberlain, 
Secretary; Charles Barrett, Treasurer; and State Mana- 
gers as follows: For Maine, Charles A. Brown; New Hamp- 
shire, Wm. B. Swett; Vermont, Galen H. Atkins; Massa- 
chusetts, George Homer; Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
Oscar Kinsman. 

Thursday morning, the Convention met at ten o’clock. 
Prayer was offered by Mr. P. W Packard, of Boston, a mem. 
ber of the Association. 


i 
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The Biennial Oration was then delivered by Mr. Thomas L. 
Brown, as a substitute for the regular appointee, who had de- 
clined the service. The oration was read at the same time 
from the manuscript, by Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, Rector of St. 
Ann’s Church for Deaf-Mutes, New York. The orator is a son 
of the President, graduated at the Asylum three years since, 
and is now an instructor in the Michigan Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb. The oration is given at length in the Guide. 
It was delivered in graceful, forcible and eloquent signs, which 
held the attention and gained the applause of the assembly. 

An “Essay on Labor,” by Mr. John Emerson, of How- 
land, Maine, a member of the Association, who graduated at 
Hartford in 1837, was then read orally by Henry C. Deming, 
Esq., the Mayor of Hartford, who by the way, is a son-in-law 
of Mr. Clerc. Mr. Emerson was present, but having from the 
. first cultivated the language of words more than that of signs, 
he devolved upon Mr. Gallaudet the service of translating it 
into the form of address adapted to the main part of the au- 
dience. The Essay was full of just thought and sentiment, 
forcibly expressed, on the importance together with the dig- 
nity and happiness of labor. 

Mr. Emerson himself, in his occupation as a horticulturist 
and florist, is an eminent example of skillful and persevering 
labor, and of the honor and reward and enjoyment that come 
in its train. Mr. E. had with him samples of three valuable 
varieties of seedling apples originated by him and bearing his 
name, two of them crab-apples of large size. He has also dis- 
covered a process, known only to himself, and superior, he 
says, to any other that has been employed for the purpose, by 
means of which, perishable flowers may be preserved so as to 
retain for an indefinite period their natural color and appear-— 
ance unchanged. He exhibited some beautiful specimens of 
flowers so preserved, tastefully arranged in bouquets. 

“ Prof. Bartlett, [we quote from Mr. Chamberlain’s Report, ] 
an instructor in the American Asylum, then addressed the 
assembly. His speech was a masterly specimen of sign ma- 
king,—and illustrated, fully, the perfection to which the art 
may be brought by practice. 

“Mr. Bartlett’s remarks were briefly as follows :—* My 
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friends—I come before you to-day an old man. Thirty years 
ago I was here with many of you—myself a youthful teach- 
er, and you, youthful pupils. To-day we meet again, and 
how changed we are! The bloom and vigor of youth are 
gone, and wrinkles and gray hairs and bald heads and all the 
indications of age are upon us! and yet it is our Bopigs 
chiefly that are changed. It is our Bopies that have grown 
old. Our Souts have not grown old. Our Minps are not 
gray or bald. Our Hearts are yet fresh and young. Yes, it 
is the Bopy only that grows old,—the spirit never grows old. 

“* We Tuink and Feet to-day even more strongly than we 
did thirty years ago; so that while our bodies, allied by their 
material nature to earth, are beginning to wax old and feeble, 
and crumble back to their original dust, our immortal spirits 
are pressing onward and upward, soaring like the eagle, 
HEAVENWARD. 

“A beautiful example of this mental progress upward 
against the material progress downward, we have just had in 
the elegant essay that has been read to us and rendered to 
you in signs. The writer of that essay I knew here thirty 
years ago, an undisciplined tyro in the elements of alphabetic 
language, practising the simplest forms of syntax; now we 
find him expressing his well arranged and beautifully con- 
ceived ideas, in terse and elegant language that would do 
credit to a philosopher of the schools or a statesman in the 
national legislature. Verily the mind goes up, while the body 
goes down!—Well, since our bodies are formed of the earth 
and are destined to wax old and perish with all that is mate- 
rially beautiful and materially good on earth,—let us be pa- 
tient with our condition in life, being content while growing 
old to fulfill our measure of duty as we pass along our way 
on these “low grounds of earth,” cheered by the hope that 
when our bodies fail and fall back to dust, our spirits full of 
immortality will rise to the blessed regions of life and light 
and love and immortal happiness, with God our:Father, Christ 
our Saviour, and all the holy and good spirits above. God 
grant us his spirit and his grace to lead us all thither.” 

“Rev. Wm. W. Turner spoke at some length.; his address 
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abounded with reminiscences of old times, and he was 
repeatedly cheered. He remarked that it had been said of 
him that he was growing old and looked feeble. However 
that might be, he did not feel old; and indeed, those who wit- 
nessed the force and vivacity with which he spoke, coupled 
as it was, with a keen appreciation of the ludicrous, might 
well set him down for a younger man, in spite of his gray 
hairs. 

‘¢ Addresses were also made by Mr. Fisher, a deaf-mute in- 
structor in the Tennessee Institution; and by Mr. Crossett, 
a deaf mute, and Messrs. Beadle, Porter and Bull. 

“The addresses, like that of Mr. Turner, abounded in recol- 
lections of olden time, kindly expressions of love and good 
will, and gracious hopes for the future, when all might be 
reunited, never more to be separated, in the city of God, where 
the deaf shall hear, and the dumb sing. 

“The hearts of this unusually large assemblage of educated 
deaf-mutes, seemed to be stirred to their depths, and moist- 
ened eyes were noticed.” 

At one o’clock, all repaired to the dining-hall of the Asylum, 
to partake of the dinner. The members of the Association, 
were, indeed, the guests of the Asylum during the whole of 
their stay ; but now was to come off, the dinner, which was to 
add to the feast of fat things, the feast of reason and the flow 
of soul. The President of the Association, Mr. Brown, pre- 
sided. Mr. Levi S. Backus, of Canajoharie, N. Y., editor of 
“ The Radii,” was the oldest graduate present. The follow- 
ing toasts were offered. 

The Rev. W. W. Turner, the distinguished principal of the 
American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb. Some time ago, 
in consequence of his long devotion to arduous duties, a 
Turner towards declining health, subsequently midst recrea- 
tion in the sunny South, a Turner toward renewed health and 
strength, then a Turner toward Home. Here may he for 
many years be a Turner out of well educated deaf mutes.— 
By Mr. Galigudet. 

The Amef§can Asylum.—The American cradle ef silent 


training and prospective industry,—May this produce gradu- 
ates more worthy the name of “scholars” than those present 
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here to give out their airy bubbles of individualism.—By J. 
Emerson. 

Moral Fragrance.—May you bloom in the garden of celes- 
tial harmony, like those flowers which jmpart so congenial an 
atmosphere of sweetness around you; and unfold in beauty not 
only physical, but also mental, moral and spiritual. By J. 
Emerson. 

Our Association.—May it witness many more such -happy 
re-unions.—By W. M. Chamberlain. 

The Day we celebrate and our Mother.—May the first come 
often, and the latter never forget her children— By Mr. 
Packard. 

Our Alma Mater.—Of all the American Institutions for 
the Deaf and Dumb, most venerable in years, but still, ex- 
celled in vigor and usefulness by none of her blooming daugh- 
ters.—By T. J. Chamberlain. 

The Ladies.—To their virtue we give our love; to their 
beauty our admiration, and to their hoops we give the way.— 
By Mr. Sanger. 


Mr. Turner, in responding to the one complimentary to 
him, alluded to the various turns of his life, especially those 
related to his connection with the Asylum, and brought in 
some amusing anecdotes of school life,—referred to the scene 
around him as reviving the feelings of his youthful prime, 
like as the old war-horse is roused by the note of the trumpet,— 
and expressed his willingness to labor still longer in the cause, 
according to the measure of his strength. 

*‘ After dinner, Mr. Clerc conducted the members of the As- 
sociation to the city, where he pointed out to them the differ- 
ent localities associated with the early history of the Asylum ; 
the City Hotel as the building in which it was founded ; the 
residence of Mr. Robert Watkinson, the home of Alice Cogs- 
well, when he arrived here with his friend Gallaudet, from 
France ; the residence of Mrs. Thomas Day, in the upper story 
of which the class rooms were arranged for a while; the 
dwellings which were once the abodes of Wadsworth, Wells, 
Terry, and Hudson, early and enthusiastic friends of the deaf 
anddumb. Having visited some other objects ofinterest, the 
procession, with Mr. Clerc at its head, moved YO St. Paul’s 
Church, whose rector, the Rev. C. R. Fisher, had kindly of- 
fered it for a service for deaf mutes. The Rev. Mr. Gallau- 
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det of New York, officiated. The Rev. Francis J. Clerc, of 
St. Louis, made a short address between the service and the 
sermon, which was preached by Mr. Gallaudet from St. John 
viii: 51—Verily, verily, I say unto you, if a man keep my 
sayings he shall never see death.” The deaf mutes seemed 
deeply impressed and gratified.” 

The session of Friday was opened with prayer by Mr. James 
Fisher, Instructor at Knoxville, Tenn. The proceedings were 
altogether of a business nature, relating to amendments of the 
constitution, and other matters. Resolutions were adopted, 
thanking the officers of the Asylum for their hospitality, and 
the railroad companies for facilities afforded to the members 
in coming and going. The determination of time and piace 
of the next meeting was left with the Board of Managers. 

The members seemed reluctant to go away from an occa- 
sion on which they had enjoyed such unalloyed pleasure, and 
to part from the scenes and friends endeared to them by recol- 
lections of earlier years. 

The members left their names in a register provided for the 
purpose, noting at the same time their occupation, their 
condition as married or single, and the number of their chil- 
dren, if any. A summary of the facts may be expected in 
the next Annual Report of the Asylum. 


ST. ANN’S CHURCH FOR DEAF-MUTES, NEW YORK. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS GALLAUDET. 


On Sunday, Oct. 7, 1860—being the Eighth Anniversary of 
this Church, the following statistics were presented as indica- 
ting its general progress during the year immediately pre- 
ceding. 

The number of families in the congregation was 75; indi- 
viduals, 600 ;. deaf-mutes, 150 ; average attendance at Sunday 
service, from 450 to 500; services for deaf-mutes, from 50 to 
60 ; ordinary week day service from 10 to 12; Lent services, 
30 to 40. 
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Baptisms, Adults, 10; (Deaf-Mutes, 5;) Infants, 38; 
(Children of Deaf-Mute parents, 11 ;) Confirmed, 30; (Deaf- 
Mutes, 11;) Marriages, 14; (Deaf-Mutes, 2;) Burials, 22; 
(Deaf-Mutes, 2; Children of Deaf-Mutes, 2 ;) Communicants 
admitted, 22; (Deaf-Mutes, 9;) received, 47; (Deaf-Mutes, 
1;) removed from the parish, 7; (Deaf-Mutes,2;) Died, 4; 
present number, 141; (Deaf-Mutes, 43.)* The public servi- 
ces on Sundays numbered 159, and on week day mornings 
62; evenings, 26. The Holy Communion has been adminis- 
tered in public 16 times ; in private 14 times. The sermons 
preached by the Rector and other Clergy who kindly assisted 
from time to time, numbered 185. The children catechized 
were about 60. There were attached to the Sunday School 
one superintendent, thirteen teachers and about seventy schol- 
ars. There were 450 volumes in the Sunday School Library, 
and 141 in the Parish Library. 


The building fund received from the offerings in the Church, 


was, . $2,541.24 
From subscriptions and donations, , ; 8,736.60 


Total, $11,277.84 


Balance in the Treasury, $40.80 
Parish Fund—receipts from offerings, . . $1,734.02 
Trinity Church, ‘ ; ‘ ; 300.00 
Subscriptions, &c., 274.48 


Total, . $2,808.50 


Payments—Rector’s Salary, . $1,300.00 
Current expenses, : 958.95 
For Sunday School Offerings at Anniversary, ° 45.55 
Diocesan objects, 4.00 


Total, $2,308.50 


Fund for Sick and Poor—r eceipts from offerings, $130.32 
Donations, 23.15 


Total, $153.47 


* The parentheses show what part of the whole number were deaf-mutes or the 
children of deaf-mutes. 
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For aged and infirm clergymen of the Diocese—Thanks- 
giving offerings, $15.25 had been received. Total raised 
through the year, $13,755.06. There were 53 Sundays in the 
year, the offerings of which amounted to $4,385.58, being an 
average of $82.75. The debt of the Church was $46,000, 
on two mortgages, one of $10,500, and one of 35,500, besides 
a floating debt of about $1,300. 

As quite a number of persons had joined the Parish during 
the year, and therefore knew but little of its beginning and 
progress, the Discourse was mainly taken up with a detailed 
account of matters, the record of which has already appeared 
from time to time on the pages of the Annais. A very brief 
synopsis of the Discourse will consequently suffice for this 
article. In the first place the Rector gave a sketch of the art 
of educating deaf-mutes, dwelling more particularly upon the 
method originated at the Paris Institution under the Abbé de 
V’Epée, and set forth the providential circumstances which 
called into being the American Asylum for the Deaf and 
Dumb, at Hartford, Conn., showing how through Sicard, Gal- 
laudet and Clere, the system of De l’Epee, perfected and ren- 
dered more effective, had been introduced into the twenty-one 
Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb in the United States. 
The point was made and dwelt upon with emphasis, that the 
State having taken her silent children by the hand and given 
them in these her well-supported schools such a training as 
would enable them to obtain knowledge from books, and above 
all the Book of Inspiration, it was the duty of the Church of 
Christ, with all its divinely appointed means of grace, to 
enter specially upon the great work of caring for them as they 
should come forth from their alma maters to take their parts 
in the actual duties of life. The speaker then proceeded to. 
unfold the chain of events which fitted him, as he humbly 
believed, to be the instrument, in God’s hands, of doing the 
Church’s work among adult deaf-mutes, according to that 
order of public worship, the best adapted, by universal con- 

Vou. XII. 32 
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sent, to interest and profit those whose spiritual impressions 
come only through the eye, and just at the most appropriate 
time, in the only city of the country where deaf-mutes had 
congregated in sufficient numbers to make it feasible to found 
a new Church which should be to them their spiritual home. 

Allusion was made to the weekly evening Bible Class for the 
deaf-mutes of New York and its vicinity, and the pastoral work 
done among them during the two years from September, 
1850, as being the precursors of the founfling of St. Ann’s 
Church for Deaf-mutes on Sunday, Oct. 3, 1852, in the chapel 
of the New York University. From this starting point, the 
gradual yet steady and healthful growth of the Parish was 
carefully traced. The trials of its earlier days, overcome only 
by patience, perseverance, and unswerving faith in God, were 
portrayed. Mention was made of the greatly improved pros- 
pects which dawned upon the Parish after its removal in 
November, 1857, to the Lecture Room of the New York His- 
torical Society, and of the Rector’s resignation of his Profes- 
sorship in the Institution, Oct. 1, 1858, that he might devote 
himself more fully to his parochial duties. The first Sunday 
of August, 1859, was commemorated as the bright day which 
saw the Church fairly established in a beautiful and singularly 
appropriate edifice, consecrated to the service of God. 

The Discourse alluded to various individuals who from the 
beginning had proved themselves good friends of the Church, 
and to various appropriate gifts which had been received, the 
most noticeable of which were the Communion-set on Christ- 
mas day, 1853 ; an elegant Quarto Bible and set of Prayer 
Books for the desk, pulpit, and communion table, Oct. 2, 
1859 ; and the marble font, Jan. 1, 1860. 

The wisdom of the plan of combining deaf-mutes and per- 
sons possessed of all their faculties, in one Parish, was set 
forth by some interesting facts, showing that in this way the 
children of deaf-mutes and other relatives could be united 
with them in parochial bonds, and that much advantage must 
accrue to deaf-mutes from mingling with the benevolent who 
would from time to time cluster about them in supporting the 
Church. We have in our Sunday School several children of 
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deaf-mutes. Quite a number of the hearing and speaking 
portion of the Parish have learned to converse with deaf-mutes, 
and several are interested in giving them employment. 

Particular notice was made of the important fact that, in 
consequence of this Church movement among the adult deaf- 
mutes of New York and its vicinity, it was very rare that 
any of them were Jong out of a situation in which to earn 
their livelihood. A paragraph was given to the evening 
weekly lectures upon miscellaneous topics, which had been 
given to deaf-mutes, and upon the library which had been 
recently commenced for their benefit. The Discourse closed 
with a short plea for Free Churches, and an appeal to the 
members of the Parish to do all in their power, patiently, per- 
severingly, and hopefully, to enable the Church in which 
Providence had led them to become interested, to accomplish 
an increasing amount of good among adult deaf-mutes; pro- 
posing eventually, by means of one or more assistant minis- 
ters, to enlarge the sphere of operations, so that deaf-mutes of 
other cities could from time to time be blessed with religious 
services. 

The writer again asks for the sympathy, the prayers and the 
active co-operation of all devoted to the great cause of educa- 
ting deaf-mutes, as they read the foregoing abstract of what 
has been accomplished, under the good providence of God, by 
the Church over which he has been placed as a minister of 
Jesus Christ. 

The great obstacle now in our way, for more extensive 
religious work among the graduates of the Institutions for the 
Deaf and Dumb, is the debt which still rests upon us. We 
trust that our friends will the more readily extend to us help- 
ing hands in view of the following statement. In July, 1859, 
we bought the Church, with its organs and fixtures, the Rec- 
tory, the four lots upon which the two buildings stand, (prop- 
erty which could not at present prices be got together for 
much less than $100,000,) for $70,000. Since then we have. 
paid the current expenses of the Church, the heavy interest, 
repairs, &c., and have reduced the mortgage to $46,000; 
~ ($18,000 was from the sale of the 26th street lots.) With 
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the pledges which we have,—about $43,000 will pay the debt. 
We desire to build up right in the heart of the great city of 
New York, a strong Parish, which shall, by God’s blessing, 
prove the source of Christian influences, not only to the deaf- 
mutes to whom its services are accessible, but also eventually 
to those of our common country. 

N. B.—St. Ann’s Church for deaf-mutes is situated in 18th 
street, a little west of the 5th Avenue, New York. The ser- 
vice for deaf-mutes is at 3 P. M. In the evening, the sermon 
is generally interpreted by signs. The Lectures for deaf- 
mutes are on Wednesday evenings, in the room under the 
Church. 


OBITUARY. 


Diep in Mercer county, Ky., on the 7th of October, Mrs. 
E.izaBeTH ANN CozatTr, of consumption, after an illness of 
nearly a year, in the twenty-seventh year of her age. Her 
maiden name was Young. She lost her hearing at eighteen 
months of age, from salivation and from cold, and from the 
same cause lost the sight of one eye. She had afterwards, an 
occurrence quite common, two sisters born deaf. One of these 
died at five or six years old, and the other in her fifteenth year. 
The subject of this notice entered the Kentucky Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, in her fourteenth year, and was under 
instruction seven years. She then became an instructor, and 
continued in that capacity until her marriage, July 27, 1858. 
She was in perfect good health at that time, and it was in 
connection with the birth of a daughter, which died in a few 
months, that she contracted from imprudent and too early 
activity, the disease of which she died. 

Few persons of her unfortunate class, have ever more de- 
' served a public memorial and record. I have never known a 
person possessed of greater capacity of combined activity of 
mind and body. She sustained for several years, a course of 
unwearied and cheerful labor as an instructor, monitress and 
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assistant house-keeper. She possessed a good mind, of great 
quickness and sprightliness. In person she was handsome, in 
manners graceful, with a pleasant countenance, indicative of un- 
common intelligence. In character and temper she was cheer- 
ful, uniform and firm. Her influence and example for many 
years, both as a pupil and a teacher, were highly beneficial. 
She had been a professor of religion for a number of years. 
Her piety was deep and unquestionable. It sustained her in 
her long sickness, and was her great consolation in death. It 
is with melancholy pleasure, that the writer renders this testi- 
mony to the character and merits of one who rendered him 
great service in his arduous labors, with affectionate and untir- 
ing zeal. Her pleasant and beautiful, intelligent and happy 
countenance will linger in his memory while life endures. 
J. 


MissourI B. RaNDALL died at the Tennessee School for the 
Deaf and Dumb, Knoxville, November 25, 1860, at 2 o’clock, 
A. M., aged 27 years. She had been a pupil in the institution 
for the past five years. She had also at one time been a pupil 
in the Kentucky Institution for one or two years. She had 
been in delicate health since her connection with the Tennes- 
see School. But from her remarkably cheerful mind and active 
disposition, she was able to ward off the dread messenger for sev- 
eral years. She was an intelligent person, and most exemplary 
pupil, polite to all, and was looked to by the pupils for coun- 
sel and advice. She was truly the favorite of the school. 

She professed religion after entering school, and joined the 
Methodist church, and became a true and devout Christian. 
We believe she loved God and her Saviogir, with pure motives 
and a holy heart. 

Her sufferings were great, but her faith in Christ was suffi- 
cient for all. When she came near her end, she said, (as we 
had often heard her say while well,) that she loved God, she 
loved Jesus. The last sign she made was that of Jesus. 
She lived loving Jesus—she died loving Jesus. She went 
home to Jesus, to receive her reward of “ well done thou good 


and faithful servant. 
D. C. H. 
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NOTICES OF INSTITUTIONS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
AMERICAN ASYLUM. 

Tue Forty-fourth Annual Report, (for year ending May, 
1860,) of the Directors of the American Asylum, at Hartford, 
for the education and instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, 
did not appear till after the usual time ; its publication having 
been delayed by the ill-health of the Principal, Rev. Wm. 
W. Turner. We mentioned in the Annals for July, the 
resignation of Mr. Sutton and Mr. Ballard, and the accession 
of Mr. David E. Bartlett to the corps of Instructors. Mrs. 
Beers, a daughter of Mr. Clerc, has also been appointed as a 
Teacher. The greatest number of pupils in attendance at 
any one time during the year, was two hundred and twenty- 
seven. They were taught in fourteen classes, by as many 
instructors; of whom five were females; and three of these 
and one of the male teachers were deaf-mutes. There were 
also special teachers of articulation, drawing and penman- 
ship. Good health had been enjoyed for the most of the year. 
Last Spring the measles prevailed, having been preceded by a 
few cases of lung-fever ; and two boys died at that time. A 
female member of the High Class died of typhoid fever soon 
after her return at the close of the vacation. 

The Report is chiefly occupied with statements, furnished 
by the several instructors, of the course of study for the year 
of their respective classes, with specimens of composition 
annexed. 

The Directors express their conviction that the Institution 
never stood higher, or afforded greater advantages, in every 
essential respect, than it docs at present; in which they are 
confirmed by the opinions of gentlemen who, on behalf of the 
several States of New England, have favored it with official 
visits. Gov. Banks expressed, for himself and the Executive 
Council who accompanied him, his entire satisfaction with the 
care and instruction which the pupils from that State, about 
eighty in number, received at this institution. 

Of the total number of pupils for the whole year, the’ in- 
coming and out going classes included, 264,—there were sup- 
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ported by friends, 26; by the State of Maine, 46 ; New Hamp- 
shire, 15; Vermont, 28; Massachusetts, 93; Rhode Island, 
13; Connecticut, 48. Of the 264, there were 144 males, and 
120 females. 

The expenses of the year, for ordinary purposes, were 
about $39,375. 


VIRGINIA. 


We have not yet seen the Report of the Virginia Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, for the years 1856 
and 1857, and learn from the Principal that all the spare copies 
which they had of that Report, were destroyed in the fire - 
which consumed one of their buildings. The Report for 
1858 and 1859 is before us. The number of pupils at the 
end of the preceding session was 125, viz.: mutes, 83; 
(males, 47; females, 36;) blind, 42; (males, 29; females, 
13.) The officers in the department of instruction, were Dr. 
J. ©. M. Merrillat, Principal, Mr. J.C. Covell, Vice Principal, 
and four assistants in the deaf-mute classes, and three for the 
blind. 

In October, 1858, the shop building was destroyed by fire, 
with nearly all the tools and materials, and a large number of 
books in raised type. The institution was provided with an 
efficient fire-engine, by the use of which, together with the 
efforts of the Staunton fireecompany, the other buildings of 
the institution were preserved from serious injury. A month 
later, fire broke out in the basement room of the chapel, but 
the building was saved. The fire in both cases, was undoubt- 
edly the work of an incendiary ; but who the perpetrator was, 
could not be discovered. The book bindery and printing 
office, being elsewhere located, were not involved in the 
destruction of the shop building. The Board made arrange- 
ments at once for the erection of a new building for the shops, 
which was to cost about $7,000, and at the date of the Re- 
port was approaching completion. 

The Appendix gives the programme of studies pursued by 
the several classes, which was submitted to the Examining 
Committee in 1859, and a brief report made by the Commit- 
tee, of the result of the examination. 
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The expenses on support account for the year 1859, were 
$28,032. | 
The location is at Staunton. 


NORTH CAROLINA, (AND GEORGIA.) 


Mr. W. J. Palmer, whose appointment as Vice Principal of 
the North Carolina Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and 
the Blind, was mentioned in the July number of the Annals, 
has been promoted to the office of Principal. From what we 
saw of Mr. P., we are of the opinion that none too much is 
said in his favor in the following paragraph from the Raleigh 
Standard. 

* Deaf and Dumb Asylum.—Mr. William D. Cooke, who 
first inaugurated the idea with us of this charitable Institu- 
tion, and who has been the Principal of it since its formation, 
in 1849 we believe, has resigned his situation. Mr. Cooke 
takes what he considers a more advantageous situation—Prin- 
cipal of the Geofgia Asylum. With an experience of about 
twenty years, he is well qualified for his duties. 

** We learn that the Board of Directors, on Friday last, filled 
the vacancy caused by Mr. Cooke’s resignation, by the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Willie J. Palmer, former Vice-Principal. 
We consider this an excellent appointment, and it is certainly 
highly complimentary to Mr. Palmer, whose connection with 
the Institution has not been of long duration. But however 
high the compliment, it is none the less worthily bestowed. 
Mr. Palmer is a young man of fine talents, devoted to his 
profession, and will acquit himself with honor. He is also a 
native of the State; and we have always contended, as we 
yet contend, that whenever North Carolina promotes and hon- 
ors her own sons, she will have no difficulty in finding many, 
many of her children worthy of her care, and who will reflect 
upon her the honors conferred upon them.” 

We have received the fourth number of The Deaf-Mute 
Casket, which is printed by the pupils of the Institution, and 
published under the supervision of a Committee, including 
Mr. Palmer with three members of the Board of Directors. 
Its object is the improvement of the pupils in the art of print- 
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ing, which it can not fail to promote. The undertaking itself 
and the manner of its execution so far, are highly creditable 
to all concerned in it. 


LOUISIANA. 


We are informed that the Louisiana Institution for Mutes 
and the Blind, is fully reorganized, and is now going on well. 
The General Superintendent is Dr. Laycock, who is a physician 
and prominent citizen of Baton Rouge. Mr. A. K. Martin is 
the Principal of the deaf-mute department. He is assisted by 
Mr. Roe, a young gentleman who had aided Mr. Bartlett in 
his family school for deaf-mutes ; also by Mr. Goodwin, a deaf- 
mute, and Miss Robinson, who is a graduate of the American 
Asylum. 

CALIFORNIA. 


The legislature of the State of California, made a consider- 
able appropriation, some time since, for the establishment and 
support of an institution for the deaf and dumb. We are in- 
formed that a school has been started under the charge of a 
deaf-mute who went from Mississippi. We have not learned 
his name or where he was educated. 


TENNESSEE. 


We are informed that Mr. Scott has resigned the situation 
which he had for a few years filled, as Principal of the Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb at Knoxville, Tenn., and is 
succeeded by Rev. James Park, a gentleman who has had 
experience in ordinary teaching, and is otherwise, as we under- 
stand, well fitted for the post, except that he is without expe- 
rience as a teacher of the deaf and dumb. 


MANCHESTER, ENG.—SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND DUMB INFANTS, 


An enterprise quite novel in character, has been just set on 
foot at Manchester, England. The London Illustrated News 
for October 6th, gives an engraving of the new building, to 
gether with a notice of the inauguration exercises, as fol 


lows :— 
Vou. XII. 33 
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‘“‘On Wednesday week, the school,for the infant deaf and 
dumb, which has just been erected at old Trafford, adjoining 
the adult institution there, was inaugurated in the presence of 
a numerous company, consisting chiefly of ladies. In one of the 
rooms an assortment of fancy and useful articles was exhibited 
for sale. 

The Rev. Canon Clifton, the president of the institution, 
occupied the chair. In commencing the business of the morn- 
ing, he said the duty he had to perform was a most agreeable 
one, and at the same time one of a rather unusual character. 
They had not met to hear of any deficiency in their funds, but 
to celebrate the opening of a new branch institution—a branch 
designed by his friend Mr. Turner, the establishment of which 
had been his anxious wish for years. The congratulations of 
the meeting, he was sure, would be offered, that Mr. Turner 
had been spared to witness the completion of his project. He 
should mention that the infant branch of an institution like 
that was entirely a new idea. There never had been one of 
that description, the rule generally being not to admit chil- 
dren before they were seven or eight years of age. The conse- 
quence was that when children were admitted they were found, 
for their age, more backward and less susceptible of rapid im- 
provement than children under other circumstances. This, 
of course, did not betoken greater deficiency in the natural 
powers of the deaf and dumb, but might easily be explained 
from other causes. The institution was opened to supply a 
very great want. Children would be admitted at the early 
age of three years; accommodation being at present provided 
for fifty children from that age to seven years. To show how 
ready the parents of these children were to avail themselves 
of the institution, he might mention that they had more ap- 
plications for admission than the building would just now 
accommodate. £11,500 had been contributed since the pro- 
position for this branch was first made public. Of that amount, 
£4,500 had been given in donations for the purpose; but the 
magnificent sum of £7,000 had been procured through the 
exertions of those ladies who had so liberally befriended the 
institution, and he was sure they all rejoiced to see that day 
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which had so signally crowned their efforts with success. As 
to the building itself, it did honor to the architect, both with re- 
gard to design and stability ; and it was something to announce 
that the estimate had not been in the least degree exceeded. 
Every means of administering to the comfort of the children 
was supplied, and particular care had been taken to protect 
them from the peril of fire. Their chief purpose that morn- 
ing was to inaugurate the opening of the building, to declare 
that it was now in a fit condition to receive its inmates, and to 
pass the rules for its future guidance. The chairman read 
letters from the Lord Bishop of Manchester and Mr. T Bazley, 
M. P., excusing their absence on the ground of unavoidable 
engagements elsewhere. A letter had also been received by 
Mr. Turner from the Earl of Ellesmere, regretting his inabil- 
ity to attend the inauguration. The Rev. Thomas Buckley 
read the proposed rules, which were adopted unanimously. 
Mr. Ernest Reuss, chairman of the building committee, stated 
the net proceeds of the bazaar to be £6,903 14s. 8d.; dona- 
tions and subscriptions, £3,025 3s. 4}d.; collected previously 
by himself, £1,554 12s. Td.; making a total of £11,483 0s. 
T4d. in favor of the extension fund. The total cost of the 
building was £5,253 5s. 11d., and there was a surplus of about 
£5,000, designed partly for the extension of the present build- 
ing, and the remainder for investment. The Rev. T. Buckley 
read a list of twenty-six candidates for admission to the school ; 
and, as there were vacancies for the whole number, and no 
objections were raised to any, they were unanimously elected. 

Mr. Thomas Turner said the first duty which devolved upon 
him, now that the rules had been passed and the inmates 
elected, was formally to declare that the school wasopen. He 
thought it a very glorious occasion, and one in which every 
feeling heart must sympathize. He had been referred to as 
the originator of the scheme, and he might state that the ini- 
tiative was taken sixteen years since, at a meeting in the 
Townhall, Manchester ; but it was not until about four years 
ago that active steps were taken by Mr. Reuss and others, to 
carry out the project. To Mr. Humphrey Nicholls they were 
also indebted for £1,000, and to Mr. Nixon for £500. Mr. 
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Turner then went minutely into detail, showing the many ad- 
vantages which a school for the infant deaf and dumb would 
confer. 

Thanks were accorded to the chairman, to Mr. Ernest Reuss, 
Mr. Nixon, Mr. Redfearn (one of the building committee,) 
Mr. Redford (the architect,) and to the building committee, for 
their exertions in promoting the interests of the institution ; 
and the proceedings terminated. 

The building covers an area of 577 yards ; yet, from the form 
and position of the ground, a frontage of only twenty yards 
could be obtained. It comprises sheltered playgrounds in the 
lower story ; and above, a school-room, 40 feet by 25 feet; a 
dining-hall, 29 feet by 20 feet; male dormitory, 40 feet by 25 
feet , female dormitory, 48 feet 6 inches by 20 ; a chamber for 
the sick, and one for the convalescent ; nurses’ room, linen- 
closets, bath-rooms, lavatories, committee-room, also apart- 
ments for the housekeeper and domestic servants. The walls 
are hollow, as a preventive of damp; the facade is of stone ; 
the staircases throughout are fireproof; all the carpentry of 
floors, dormitory roofs, &c., is exposed, and stained and var- 
nished ; the school-room has dwarf wainscoting, the panels 
being of slate, upon which lessons are taught. The dormitories 
contain 700 cubic feet of space for each child ; and every regard 
has been paid to the comfort and convenience of the intended 
inmates, to the proper admission of pure air, and the escape 
of the vitiated. The older school is of ‘the style which flour- 
ished during the reign of the eighth Henry, and the endeavor 
has been to harmonize the infant school with it as much as 
is applicable to a distinct building. Messrs. Bowden, Ed- 
wards and Farster, were the builders. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


VISIT OF THE PRINCE OF WALES TO THE NEW YORK INSTITUTION FOR 
THE DEAF AND DUMB ;—LINES BY MRS. MARY TOLES PEET. 


His Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales, and suite, inclu- 
ded the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb among the objects 


| 
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of interest which they visited in the city of New York. After 
a brief address of welcome by Dr. Peet, six pupils from a 
class four weeks under instruction, were presented, and exhib- 
ited their attainments. Five members of the High Class were 
then introduced, and being directed to write what they thought 
proper, each produced a handsome address to their guest. In 
the mean time the lines by Mrs. Peet, which we annex below, 
were read by Mr. Peet, and were at the same time rendered 
in the language of signs, in an effective manner, by Miss Ger- 
trude Walter, a pupil. The Prince being then requested to 
propose subjects for the pupils to write upon, suggested Music, 
and The Atlantic Cable; one of his suite named the Great 
Eastern, and some one else, The Clouds. Each took one of 
these themes, and all acquitted themselves handsomely. Mr. 
Gamage then represented in his skillful pantomime the scene 
of Christ stilling the tempest. The Prince and suite ascended 
the platform, and bouquets were showered upon his Royal 
Highness. The Prince left his autograph, and he and the 


Duke of Newcastle and others, expressed repeatedly their 
high gratification at what they had witnessed. 

The above is condensed from a pamphlet, got up in a dainty 
dress befitting the occasion, giving a full account reprinted 
from the New York Herald of Oct. 13th. 


WELCOME TO THE PRINCE. 
BY MRS. MARY TOLES PEET. 


Once from beyond the azure sea, 
There came to us a welcome tone, 
Men paused amid their strife and toil, 
To list the voice from England’s throne. 


And soon from out the ocean’s depths, 
Where master minds a chain had bound, 
A strong pulsation shook the land, 
And silence hushed the New World’s sound. 


How breathlessly men stopped to count 

The throbs that came with measured beat, 
Till one by one with trembling joy 

Beheld the mystic bond complete. 


The strange, new thrill sped fast and far, 
And waking joy throughout the land, 

Went forth the greeting England sent, 
“We'll evermore go hand in hand.” 
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Old ocean, in his wild dismay 

That man from him his power had won 
To part the nations, rent the bond ; 

But England sends us now her son. 


Right loyally we greet him, too, 
For every heart should bend, I ween, 
In homage to such worth as that 
Which sits enshrined in England’s Queen. 


And though no purples hang above 
The brave young Briton here ; 

Yet retinues of kindred hearts 
Send up to heaven this cheer: 


“‘ God save the Queen—God save the Prince! 
And blessings on them shower, 

And strengthen every rightful cause 
That adds to England’s power.” 


FRANCIS GREEN,—THE TRANSLATOR OF DE L’EPEE, AND AUTHOR OF 
OCULIS SUBJECTA.” 


It appears that the translation of the Abbe de l’Epée’s 


Véritable Maniére, which we reprinted in Nos. 1 and 2 of this 
volume of the Annals, was the work of the same American 
gentleman, Mr. Francis Green, a native of Boston, who was 
the author of Vox Oculis Subjecta, and whose son, taught by 
the Braidwoods in Edinburgh, was the first American deaf. 
mute that any where received an education. A brief outline 
of Mr. Green’s history is given in a communication to the 
Gallaudet Guide, which we should transfer to our pages, but 
the author of it having kindly consented to ascertain whether 
still further facts of interest may be brought to light by an 
examination of the manuscripts left by Mr. Green, and com- 
municate to us the result of his inquiries,—we prefer to 
wait and present the whole at once. 


‘¢ COLLOQUIAL ‘ SIGNS IN THE ORDER OF WORDS.’ ”’ 


Mr. Burnet, in his communication on a preceding page, 
speaks of “‘ the attempts of Mr. Jacobs and others to make 
‘signs in the order of words’ colloquial.” The remark, we 
apprehend, would be deemed by Mr. Jacobs unjust to himself, 


and as demanding correction. 
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What Mr. Jacobs has advocated, in the Annals, and in the 
recent preface to his book, is the disuse of colloquial signs and 
the use of signs in the order of the words, in giving instruction 
in language; not by any means the entire disuse of collo- 
quial signs in their natural order ; nor the colloquial use at 
all of signs in the order of words. We believe there may be 
“others” who have proposed such an attempt as Mr. Burnet 
mentions. 


TOYNBEE ON DISEASES OF THE EAR.” 


The author of this work stands at the head of the profes- 
sion in England, if not in the world, in the special branch of 
therapeutics to which he has for twenty years or more devoted 
himself. The work is a complete practical treatise, designed 
of course for medical men, but easy enough to be understood 
by the general reader who may wish to inform himself on the 
subject. Chapter XVIII., of 22 pages, relates to the deaf and 
dumb. The particulars of 411 cases, pupils of the London 
Asylum, are given,—in respect to the causes of the deafness ; 
the condition of the ears, so far as could be ascertained by ex- 
amination of the living subject ; and the power of hearing, as 
possessed in various degrees or totally wanting. Numerical 
statements are given on each point. We have also a tabular 
view of the condition of the ear in thirty-six dissections of 
deaf-mutes,—five of them made by the author. In reference 
to medical treatment of the deaf anddumb,—the author would 
do nothing in the case of the totally deaf; but says, “Should 
there be a certain decided amount of hearing power, some 
attempt, it is obvious, should be made to develop it.” Be- 
sides medicinal treatment in cases requiring it, he thinks it im- 
portant “‘ to excite the nervous system of the ears to natural 
action”’ by the stimulus of sound. For this purpose he re- 


* The Diseases of the Ear; Their Nature, Diagnosis, and Treatment. By 
JoserH TornseEz, F. R. S., Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of Eng- 
land; Aural Surgeon to, and Lecturer on Aural Surgery at, St. Mary’s Hospital ; 
Aural Surgeon to the Asylum for Idiots; Aural Surgeon to the!Asylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb; and Consulting Surgeon to St. George’s and St. James’ Gen- 
eral Dispensary, London. With one hundred engravings on wood. Philadel- 
phia; Blanchard & Lea. 1860. pp. 440. 
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commends the persevering use of ear-trumpets, and particu- 
larly of the flexible hearing-tube. He details three cases of 
patients of his own, who were decidedly and permanently 
benefited by this means. 

We would take this occasion to remark that, in every insti- 
tution for the deaf and dumb, observations ought to be made 
systematically, not only on the causes of deafness, but on the 
other points specified above, which generally receive little 
attention. 


ASSOCIATION OF DEAF-MUTES IN BOSTON. 


At Boston, the “ Deaf-Mute Bible Class,” which had been in 
successful operation for some years, was in February, 1859, 
merged in a new association called “The Deaf-Mute Christian 
Union,” which comprises more than fifty members. The de- 
sign, as stated in the Gallaudet Guide, is to continue the 
religious services, and “to prepare the way for any future 
undertaking which may be started on a larger scale, for their 
benefit.” Regular meetings for worship and religious instruc- 
tion are held on Sundays, at their room, No. 9, Tremont Tem- 
ple. On Wednesday evening there is a meeting for debates, 
discussions, or lectures; and on Friday evening a prayer 
meeting is held at the same place. Amos Smith, Jr. Esq. 
holds the office of President; but the Acting President is the 
Vice President, George Homer, Esq. 


BACK VOLUMES OF THE ANNALS. 


With the exception of the first number of Vol. I., complete 
sets of the Annals, or any single numbers or volumes, can now 
be furnished to persons desiring to purchase. If there should , 
be a sufficient number of applications for the early volumes to 
warrant the expense, the first number aforesaid will be re- 


printed. 


We have a very interesting letter from Mr. Chamberlain,— 
in reply to queries suggested by his communication in the 
foregoing pages,—which, we regret, is too late for this num- 


ber. 
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